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of GEORGE SCARBOROUGH, NEPHEW & CO.’S STOCK. 


The BRADFORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY (Ltp.) have bough: by Public Tender the Stock-in-Trade of Messrs. George Scarborough, Nephew 


aE ‘AT i EGE DISCOUNT FRO ‘ROM COST PRICES. 
yeeros satis Gaile AT ENORMOUS REDUCTIONS. 


with the remains of their SP 


Lot 1 comprises—Black and Coloured Woollen Dress Goods. 
OLE Lot 2—Black and Coloured Cashmeres, Velveteens, &c. 
Lot 3—Washable Cotton Goods. Lot 4—Wool Shirtings and Skirtings. 


Plea wre aR8O for & ¢ NS of opengl el pe ead oe ce a Stock, which are” now seady, and will be sent POST FREE on Approval 


. THE EARLY AUTUMN NOVELTIES ARE phe eet ane include beautiful varieties 
of PLAIDS:—The “CARLTON,” “ TORRENS,” “GON IERS,” “LYTTON,” “VAMBERY,” ia : 
CECE CHEVIOTS, and FANCY HOMESPUNS: Re IRRELL.” *« QLIFFORD,” 


of vOOl 


“ LOMBARD. 
CUR Peea ‘FRIEZE-FINISHED. MATERIALS: —“ BRODIE, * “GARLINA,” “ RIGOLETTO," &c. 
PLAIN CHEVIOT 8ERGES :—“ EGER ESDOWR,” DIARRA.” “BDGWORTH,” &e. 
WRITE ATTERNS. 


REGISTERED TRADF MARK. 


CAUTION ;—See the B. M. Co.'s 
TD. Trade Mark, as above, on all 
3 patterns and = parcels, wsthow 
which nothing 1s genuine. 


TATTERNS SENT post FREE. 
ANY ‘LENGTH CUT AT MILL PRICES. 
Carriage Paid on all Orders ever & 


a TRY: Za & OCOA 


“Pure and very soluble.”—Lancet. delightful beverage 
for Breakfast or 


IWANUFACTU RING C¢ 


RADFORD. YW 


his choice prepa- 


ation of Cocoa is 
exceedingly so'uble, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, PARIS, 1s8s9. Supper. 
d ily dl ted “Fry's Pure Cocoa is eminently suitable for invalids.” —HMedical Times. = 
nd easily digested. Sir C. A. Cameron, M.D., Liga of Royal College of Surgeons, Treland.—' I have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” Half a teaspoonful ts sufficient 
W. H. R., Stanley, M. D.—‘‘ It is the drink par excellence for Children.” to makin cup a) most deltctous 


Being exceedingly nutritious and. be ne it forms a valuable Food for Invalids and Children. 
@mF To secure this article, A “ERY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA.” 


43 PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO J. 8. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL, LONDON, & SYDNEY. 


SUNLIGHT SOAP MONTHLY COMPETITION. |” 


PRIZES ALUE OVER £600. 
FOR YOUNG FOLKS ONLY. ne not to be over 47 years, of age last Birthday. 


The fi th MPETITIONS will be on August Sist next, followed by others on September 80th, October 81st, November 80th, 
December Arg he until MONTH LY SO, po element of chance in these Competitions, the winning of a prize depending ia on the perseverance and trouble 


taken to collect the wrappers. The Competitions are held saa month, so failure in one does not discourage, but stimulates to a fresh effort 


a we ie va caver Weickes; (| __ # Telayalen aa © Safety Biovoce, | | padi Aline CHRISTMAS COMPETITION. 
ufsstured by Messrs. Humber w 
Value £4 4s. each. Gold Medals toe excellence ot bs now op aie at their depét, 83, 
No, Age, m Vieduct, London. 2,000 PRIZES of Es. each as follows :—Esch wi lect 
No. A TRICYCLES. BICYCLES. 3, ° 8 winner may selec 
t a 10 to girls and 10 to boys (1 to each winner), $ " 1 value £21 to girls, 1 value £20 to boys. whatever she or he wishes for @ Christmas Prize in Books, Toye, Games, 
10 - 10 ” ” " 10 16 es L n lo on £M &o., &0., to the value of about Ss. (a shilling or two over or ander this 
1s Bw a 10 ow " " Ls , « 3D en 3 * ae Agare will not matter), or may bave 6s. in cash should they so wish. 
| wi 
| 100 Sil Keyless Watches. 18 18 , » foie ot os as : 
| ae ae He oo ee - - 
oS Value 30s. each. BM we | TRF 1 OR tes 2 n 198 Prisee to eile, 185 Prizes to ea 
isis os: ” ” ” 
4 ty be to girls and 10 to boys (1 to each winner). Extra Prizes. 19 15 15 Ct, » 16, ‘ 
5 618 10 a " ” Unsuccessful competitors, who have sent in not less than 24“ Coupons,” 20 M4 125 "195 ; 
6 i a ” 10 ; will receiv ve, free of cost and postage Wb a, a facsimile reproduction (size mM 1. ow) 618 a » 125 ow " 
1 ” bl " : 16}in. by jin.) of the painting, uy Frith, R.A., exhibited in the SG .. x 18 13, 125 
n 10 " 10 " eo . " Royal Academ ioe named by us," 80 CLean.” The Dajly Telegraph, = A oo Ss eoe ” 
8 10 10 ry 10 " n “ July 1ith, it" A dhataing i little picture.” Wh es Se ” " . ss 
andunder, picture is'ous of print, Otnors will take ita M .. «. lWandonder15 4 » 15 oo “ 


Send FULL NAME and ADDRESS on Post-Card for Rules to 
LEVER BROS., Ltd., Port Sunlight, near Birkenhead. 


sr Purchasers, see that you get a Sunlight Soap Wrapper with each Tablet. 

— 1s Journal, Ai "J wish to draw the attention of my young readers, or of their parents and guardians on their behalf, to a novel competition for young people under seventeen, 
Bros., ie bt i Sunlight Seep. ee Tot coupe sition | is of the simplest kin@ Possible qna will not interfere with their studies and more serious pursuits any more than it will with their amusements; it will put 
. or over- oes their muscles, for it conaiste sian in collecting as large a number as they can of the coupons constituting the lower rtions of the paper wrappers in which the Sunlight Soap is enveloped. ‘These 
—_ i] Coupons are to be sent CL Mewar. Lever Bros., with : guaran as to y the age of the competitor, &c., on specified dates for the monthly competitions, The prizes consist of silver watches, tricycles, and safety bicycles, to say nothing 
charming picture for unsuccessful compe! titors.” 

“Pearson's Weekly,” Sell’s, 167 & 168, Fleet Street. London, E.0. 
|. communications “with reference to Advertising should be sent to Advertisement Department, 

is e blishing and Editorial Offices :—Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E. ek 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


AVOID WASTE 


BY USING 


PURE FRESH MILK OBTAINED 
SIMPLY BY ADDING WATER. 


For Infants’ Diet, Custards, Puddings, 
White Soups, Sauces, &c. 


fnvailde, 
notice | 


coral SAVING IN COALS | Pillow Cases. 


¢ New Aone “Fe __beonomiser Well mada, S-buttons, worked. Lcles, 
Linen, full size, only 8/9 for a dozen 


scot AAjonatie Pulse Botom, by which a 
eiiphen:Sre'oas 


be regulated to any 6 lise, No pairs. Free Sample Pair, free by post, 
outls/6; an enormous purchase, marvellously 
cheap. 


nothing to get 0! 
suite all eal ard 
stock, from 26 each. 


by the Prees. Can 


THE AONE COMPANY, Cc. WILLIAMSON, 
Bridge House, ti, Queen Yiewria wt, z.c.| 91, Edgware Road, LONDON, W 


HOPE For THe BALD. 


Do not waste money on x sai: wospate ota Restorers, cantharides-lotions, useless! reci 
and other speculative advertisements. If you sufter from premature Loss of Hair 


a Bald Patches, Greyness, Scurf, &c., send six stamps for my Book, ‘' THE HUMAN 
vi! HAIR: Its Treatment in Health and Disease." Contains the true causes and the 
Pi remedy, and how to destroy Superfluows Hair. O. HORN, Hair Specialist (from the 
La Berlin Skin Hospital), Newport, Isle of Wight. 

‘ The Court Journal says:—‘' Mr. Horn's suggestions and proposed remedies are 


| : well worth consideration, especially as they have 
other authorities." 


| Summer Cooking. 
PATENT OIL COOKING STOVES 


Bave keeping a fire in Hot Weather, and are 
pe most useful articles of domestio utility ever 
vented 


Three Meals a Day, for Four to Six Persons, 
~ can be cooked for a Yenny. 

Odourless, Smokeless, Portable Safe, and 
Cleanly. Can be lighted or extinguished in a 
moment. Expenses cease the instant cooking 
is — 

to all for Roasting, Baking, Boiling, 


: ‘oasting, &c., in the most 
pan tae cout and successful manner. 
The Largest and most Varied Assortment in 
Lendon cap be Seen and Tested at 


The Standard Speciality Co., 


LIMITED, 
87, NEW OXFORD ST., 


LONDON. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent Post Free on 
Application. 


nm endorsed by high medical and 


rire! FAG 
WRIT ELIUE 


inatio 
All communisations Publishing apd 


ee DiC a atid MS ate 


Dr. HASSALL rerorts : 
is therefore a very nutritious one of diet.”’ 
ae ae Cuaron, F.I.C., F.C. 

. F. H. VAN LEENT states: 


(ie 
with reference to ter ub should be sent to Advertis 


will not be troubled by ‘ 


Condeused Milk suffer so much.” 
MILK POWDER is GUARANTEED to be the pure dry solids of Milk without the admixture of any — substance whatever. 
Delicious as a beverage with either cold water or soda water | 


Prepared by a galls MILK POWDER CO., Lté., Gossau, St. Gall, Switzerland (London Office: 61, 
to the London Office for sample tin of Milk Powder. 4 selection of the Company's Preparations forwarded on recetpt of $s. 


A LARGE CONSIGNMENT OF THE 
sear uC: LE | ME 


Bize ag 60 oe 8 eco 
lovely 

Crimson, er bigae peer ae fered 
this month at 69 each, The 


5/9 


BACH. lected in ths sella s mills, and 
woven in ie 
POSTAGE an handsome. ts 


6d. EXTRA. pearance 
thoroughly serviceable in wear, foggy: for | 


Travelling Wraps age Rugs, fa 
Rugs, Portieres, ‘Cartains. sundothey decorative 
Satisfaction 


purposes, 
beeper refunded, as they are well, worth 


— TWO RUGS for 11/8; Carriage 94. ext. 
OUR for 22/-; 81X for 83)-; 


Remember the st@éck is limited, and those 
who appreciate a ba that is at once both 
useful and ornamental should lose no_time 

securin: a few of these beautiful COMO 

RUGS, as such a chance may never occur 
Cheques and Postal Orders payable to 

THE WAREHOUSE, MANCHESTER. 


D’ALMAINE & CO. 
nue and ORGANS. 


ae Sale. 
er cent. discount. 


Ten Yon arranty. Easy Terms. 
Cottage Pianos, 8 gns., 10 gns., 
12: ns., &c. 

Classo. 14 guineas | Class 4. 26 gi neas 
Class 1. 17 guineas | Classs5, jo gu neas 
Class 2. 20 guineas | Class6, 35 gu neas 
Class 3. 23 guineas | Class7. 40 gu neas 
Class 8. 45 guineas. 


American Organs, by all the best makers, 
from 4% guineas upwards. Full price paid 
will be allowed for any imstrument within 
three y: ee if one of a higher class be taken, 
and wil exchanged free if not approved 
of within one month. Illustrations and par- 
ticulars post free. 


T. DALMAINE & CO., 


Cstablisisi 194 years), 


91,Finsbury Pavement, London. 


Editorial Offices 


MEDICALLY RECOMMENDED. 


“ Milk in Powder is exceedingly rich in solids, not fat, and 


“« Those who use Milk Powder, be they healthy or 
heartburn,’ from which the consumers of the ordinary PRUDENT HOUSE «1: 


ement Department, ‘* Pearson’s babel! Sell’s, 167 & 168, Fleet Street, London, E.0. 
:—Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.0. 


(Signed) ARTHUR Hint Hassatt, M.D., Lond. ; 


A 


It is available at a mom::.. 
Contains no sugar or admixture. 


Mark Lane, Londen, E.C.) Sold by Grocers, Stores, &c. If not obtainable at Jom Groce:: » 


Ga. P.O. or Stamps. OBSERVE the Comnanv's Trade Mark on all Ti 


MORY TRAINING, 


The Loisette System. 


Private Lessons, £5 5s. 


Postal Lessons in Class of Ten, £1 1s. ph 


5 tr ga Geli vered in Cambridge, and was much impresead withthe pose) cig 
of improvement to Memory which they open up to carefal study. I wieh I bad bad ancy; i nity 
when a “ medical student” of knowing such a System, asI can see how greatly st would liare n-iped| 
_me to retain with infinitely less effort what I learnt. 
Rost. Nicwou.s Iwore, M.A. Camb., M.D. Edint sig: 
Cambridge, Jan. 8, 1890. 


University Lecturer in Midwifery. 

I have been applying your System to Hebrew words latel pak most satisfactory resulta |. 
T think this is a very severe test of the System. en I compare the litne spent ani th 
results when learning by your System with the time and Rakin before I learnt your me!!! sal 
quite astonished Reoinacp B. FEti ows, 

Trin. Coll. Camb., Jan. 21, 1890. 

The Part Matz Gazerre, of 4th February, ae] says (page 7): 
Training System is trem: n lously popular in Oxford 

The Oxrorp Review of let March, 1889, says: “ The last leeture on Lotsette’s System was de ive 
to over 800 ,; eople, and the lecturer held his wadiedae to the last principle and the final 11! atest 
ie interest of the members in the lectures has unparalleled in the histuy of Oxford pani 


PROSPECTUS FPOST FREE. 

A. LOISETTE, 37, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
With India Rubber Vacuum Arrow, which will 

adhere to the et =e indicate the ¢ 


ee 


* Profesror Loisette’s 


TORACCONISTS ~ COM 
MENCING. Mlustgated Guide, 
229 FP. x “ow ba Son 
mence, 


Williamson’s Leather Make 


CALICO. 


All qualities from to 1s. 0}d. yard. From 
: the Tako the heaviest. 


Tonacconisis’ OuTH! TING 
The Longest Wearing Calico ever 


HAIR REMOVED |2Sces 


Root, and Branch, Particulars free on receipt | Patterns Free. Beware of imitations. The 
4 directed envelope. genuine Leather Make can only be obtain43! 


P. W. COLLIN, Teper Meads, Oxford #1, EDGWARE ROAD, LONDON, W 


DEEL oh BRANT Dal 


wang 4A 


ie. 1dr aan: 
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NOTICE. 


Dn page 80 will be found particulars of a 
novel scheme intended to benefit thuse out 


clear sunlight fell and transformed the atoms into ~ 
there ap an incredible number of arms and legs 
cutting the air'and smiting at each other in hopeless con- 
fusion. Then, the scramble being over, the two men 
got up on their feet, and red at cach other with 
inflamed passion distorting their faces, in absence of any 
opportunity to vent their wrath on the boy, who, by 
that mysterious process peculiar to boys, had secured 
his hat and prodently retired to a safe 


MY SENTIMENTS. 


I wounp not marry the pink of propriety, 

Some one whose motto is love and obey: 
What is wore charming than sweet contrariety, 
Spiced with submissiveness once in a way ? 

Life with an augel, ‘twould be insipidity : 
Diet that soqn.on the palate would pull; 

Give me the fruit with a dash of acidity, 
Rather than that witb no flavour at all. 


Others may boast how they lazily measure 
Sweetness unmixed from the marital cup ; 
What were life worth if deprived of the pleasure, 
The exquisite pleasure, of ‘kiss and make up?" 
Fortunate maids who are gifted with wittiness, 
He esas it for fear I should see ; 
uy eus is twenty times better than prettincss, 
Stupid good nature will nover suit inc. 


ee 
CHASING HATS. 


To-pay is a genuine wiudy day. The rouds arc bard 
nd yrey ; the wind comes in overpowering gusts, taking 
p the dust and sending it in flying volumes through 
ery street. This wind is blowing high carnival to- 
y- It iv‘playing all sorts of strange music round tho 
pruers ud through tho trees. It is thundering over 
he meadows, and dancing yiddily through the streets. 
is sucha free and per Oe such an impudent trifler 
14 


h the of o' : 
We ey ay how many hats have crossed the 
srupective from our window and gone rolling down 


istance. What 
the two men would have done to each other had there 
been the chance is not known; but, the loss of their 
hats happening to strike them simultaneously. they at 
once raced after them, running side by side with 
delightful harmony. 

As we cloue this little sketch we glance again out of 
the window. A silk hat is rolling by. Like a porpoise 
it rolls from side to side and tumbles ahead. In active 
pursuit is a tall man with elongated face. He is dressed 
in the extrame of fashion. He is a London man, and 
his clothes are town made. He did not come here to 
show them, but as he is here he is glad to display 
them, and is satisfied to bask in the sunshine of the 
peasantry’s admiration. At this present moment he is 
not basking, although the sunshine is in abundance, as 
the peasantry are at the corners, in the hotel porch, in 
the post-office door, looking upon him with all the eyes 
they possess, and admiring and enjoying him as he can 
never hope to be admired and enjoyed again in this life. 
And his flushed face shows that he. knows ho is doing 
something that interests and comforts them. Ho has a 
very red face, and very staring cyes, and a very 
murderous expression generally. The cruel wind has 
wrenched his hair from its pomado fastenings and 
thrown it over his eyes and across his ears, and the 
wrong way upthe back of hishead. It has sent the tails 
of his cout to the front in a very undignified manner. 

He rav with all his sirength, and while he ran the 
poxeuy cheered, and shouted, aud laughed. And to 
he pa from sight and from the town, with life before 
him and the grand Atlantic but twenty-two miles ahead. 


ENTERED at 
Srationgrs’ Hatt, 


he street in the last half bour, but it seems as if there 
d been an almost unbroken procession of them. 
'Thero is a dreadful fascination in obverving them— 
weeing a hat appear, and immediately after it the 
ar. So closely does he follow upon it that there is 
rely time after seeing the hat for speculating as to 
bat sort ofa person the wearer must bo, when he 
pears on the scene himuelf. 
“The first hat belonged toa boy. It was little hat, 
th a ver'y round crown and a stiff brim, and it sailed 
ong on the brim. The owner thereof was close upon 
running his very best, and making each of his legs 
ppear like twenty legy iu the rapidity of their move- 
ants. He finally captured it by the ingenious devivo 
jumping on it with both feet. Then he picked it up, 
d it with his elbow, slapped it on bis head, and 
ediately rushed after another boyon whose face he 
then detected a lurking smile. 
Then camo a large soft hat, whirling swiftly, aud 
lowing it was'a cloud of dust, and in the cloud was 
omg endl pty mama ars 
a wore a coat so in its skirts as 'y impede 
free ‘and gracetul action of his limbs,” His lips were 
oo ther, his hands clenched, as if he were 
ly_immorsed 
aly: was. 


lout 


ad two men, end ve 
ery motion : dashing after 
hen a boy's hat appeared, and beiug either lighter or 
oro favourable to the S. : i 
vertook ‘thenr, and the boy himself made such 
me a he was goon up to the men, very 
disgust, as his wild appearance ant yo 
oa. 

C) 


to the dignity of their 
: ; were abreast, and 
went abead, and at the same time his hat rolled 
‘One more bound and he was up. to 
oe wy ae ledge im- 
) ri two flying men. There 
M lisare wna cardiae orenmn i 
him, a fierce gust of dust 
the mazo on which the 


Tr was at the theatre. The performance was about 
to begin, whem ove of the men in the pit looked round 
aud said: “ Bill, where-is the dress circle ?” 

Bill glanced up towards the gallery and replied: “I 
reckon it is up yonder; I seea fellow taking off his 


coat.” 
—— 

“Tr is iu the hour of danger that woman thinks least 
of herself.” So says Madame de Stael, and truly. 
When the thunder roars and the lightning flashes, and 
the big drops come down, the woman, 8 rised by the 


storm, devotes her agony to the thought that her bon- 
net and jacket will be ruined. ; 
nn 
Tuxax is a clergyman in Australia who charges for 


the performance of the marriage ceremony according 
to the weight of the parties—a ya pound for 
the bridegroom, and a penny a pound for the bride. In 
his parish it is not an uncommon ba a hear a young 
mav remark, * No, darling, it cannot immediately ; 
you must reduce your weight a little.” 
— oo 

‘Tuxre is a wonderfully sagacious dog existing in 

Bournemouth, in a street there which Sites “the 


‘| counties of Dorset and Hampshire. In only one of 


these connties is the muzzling order in vogue, and 
when he goes out he wears his muzzle on one side of 
the street, and whem he crosses takes it off and carries 
it in his mouth till such time as he -re-crosues, when ho 
puts the muzzle on again. 


Tux barbarous habit of throwing orauge and banana 
pecl on the aig has been condemned over and 
over again. it has its comical as well as its serious 
aspects, as witness the following incident :— 


A gentleman sprang to assist her, 

Aa picked up her muff and her wrister. 
“Did you fall, ma’am ?” ke cried. 
“Do you think,’ she Be 

_I sat down for the fun of it, mister 2” 


Price One Penny. 


THE SMALL BOY AND STONE- 
THROWING. 


Txx small boy is Caren acknowlodyed to be rather 
superfluous, except aes own parents. If there is one 
thing more than another that a small boy delights in it 
is throwiug stones. The small boy never lives iu a 
glass house. There has never yet been a remedy 
invented that will cure a small boy of throwing utones. 
He delights in it, and if the missile hits an inoffensive 
pedestrian in the eye, the fun for the small boy is 
rendered the more intense. Boys love to throw stone 
at a kite tangled up in the telegraph wires. The tatu 
of every town kite is to get tangled up in the wires: « 
country kite goes to destruction on a tall tree. Thy 
country kite is of no further use, but the town kite is a 
icy for ever as & an sig for emall boys to hurl stones at. 

+ answers a double purpose. The kite may be hit, 
and a fortunate throw may kuock everything but the 
wrath out of somebody ou the next street. Then, 
again, a window may be smashed in a fourth storey, 
and before the occupant of the room cau get down, 
with a stick in his hand and vengeance in his eye, the 
small boy is in the next parish. This is very enjoyable. 
At rare times a lucky throw breaks a wire, and tho 
small boy makes a hurried, but joyful, departure, and 
assumes an innocent air a few strects The 
small boy is the same all over tho world. It is au 
appalling statement, but it is, unhappily, truce. 

ae - 


THE SUMMIT OF THE GLOBE. 


_ Peorty who visit Calcutta seldom fail to make a 
Pot of about 400 miles Northward by the Hasteru 
engal Railway to Darjeeling, ‘The last part of this 
trip is ormed on a railway which climbs the tall 
foot-hills of the Himalayan range in a curious vigzay 
fashion, coustantly doubling upon itself. As thc 
traveller progresses flocks of ‘Thibet goats appear, and 
a hardier race of men and women are seen than thosu 
left behind on tho plains of Hindustan. The labourcrs 
seen on the route are men, women, and yirls, the lattcr 
using pick and shovel as readily as do the men. 
en nae eg is reached we are over 7,000 fowt 
above the piains, and here we tind ourselves in full 
view of the loftiest range: of mountains in the world, 
literally the apex of th 
Oberland is to the E 
group is to the sky- g Himalayas; 
however, are mere pigmies compared with these gianty 
at Darjeeling. The lowest ‘is over 20,000 feet in 
height, while Everest, the loftiest elevation in the 
world, is 29,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
The Himalayas—signifying in Sansizit “The Hills 
of Snow "—form the Northern bo of India, bhut- 
ting it off front the rest of Asia. Thibet, which lios 
just over the range, is nearly inaccessible from Dar- 
jeeling, and yet bold parties of native traders, wrapped 
in sheepskins, do sometimes force ir. way over thc 
passes at an elevation of 18,000 feet. It is “hasardous 
thing to do, and the bodies of worn out animals mark 
the frozen way. No animal life existe. Only the snow 
and ice rest there in endless sleep. 


Emerson said: “Trust men and they will trust 
you.” It might be well for young men who huve not 
yet paid for their summer suite, to cut this out and 
send it to their tailors. : 

Manz Rozz, the singer, has been photographed in 
one hundred and fifty. different positions The only 
poe who can beat her for variety of attitudes is a 

y told to sit still on a chair. ; 

Se 


Second Burglar: “ Yes, think so, too. How 

this do: Take things as you find 'em.” sie a 
ei 

A youna officer, quartered in the West of Ireland, 

blo «ae = Aes letters Paige rae about the 
‘a 5 pons. 

ae a ape district to which he is oxiled, 
daha Lita soos never rains here. A 

i saunters up es a town, and then 
collapses right.over it.” : -« 


66 
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THE: CELESTIAL AND TH CUR. |, Bumbling Voice (unter habs? 
eS 5 
, It's as 
Looarsty—a in the interior of 
etre ett potters Sie | ts 
: am ' 
taal delight,” bt proseating tothe maaggeaciativs |". aoae fanny > 
sf s eee ee treeless | iy : (senten: and dpprovingly); “All 
pate ight—hang hi t away.” 

4 The eome distance from the Mes hong a Ta? packed cigar aside, and 
public road. aont chief advantages of situation | entering the house, partakes of. something out of s 
seem to be ex veness and open air. A disorderly | bottle. He looks at his watch. e 
fence surrounds ® in which Nature blooms | « Falf-past four only ; thought I'd been scorching on 
unrestrained in thistle and weed. that porch three hours. This is the striving, active life 

Enter through the gate e rotund Chinaman with ® | which was to make anew maa of me, choke off 


wery long pig-tail. A small dog follows, perforce of a 
string a ed to his oollaz. The dog, as he approaches 
the house, wails dolorously and tugs at the cord. 
A middle-aged female person rushes ont of the front 
dice, wpnage fim, ge, WA Sats Die day eee 
Face. 


She cries out: “And you are here again, are you? 


a an oyegt bebe it you're 
owing country was 
pbb for noe! Maybe its aceite is, 


Wegay: my owo 

wails tively. 
Hi Chang, (tranquilly): “Me dlive him way no g0; 
me bling him you this time, next time him come, he 
good-by you.” Horribly signifioant wink of left eye. - 
Female party, (frantically wrong up): “You are 
not daring to mean you'll kill him ?” ; 

Pagan, (oracalarly) : ‘‘ Velly bad dog, no can all time 
live. ‘He come my boss place, kill him one day tlee 
chichee, bleak him leg one duck, and not for eat, for 
play! You tink my buy chickee make play for 
you dog?” : 

Volcanic emotion on female visage. 

Hi Chang (continoes with solemnly warning voice) : 
“My boss say come ‘gain he house, maybe s0 not come 


any more.” 
goddess): “It's an 


a 
being 


‘emale, (with air of an avenging 
evil man that woold take the of amite of a sense- 
less beast that’s the sole protection of two lonely 
women. We'll set the law on him.” 


H triamph shining out of his eye- 
alita) On ate tee Tied chan’ Go ell cate be like.” 

The other . (im haughty scorn): “Rich, and 
cares 80 aboutg chicken or 60? We'll pay for 
ae ea ith all loft ; ): “HB 

Hi , (with equally lofty scorn): “He no care 
hiok ctenes money buy chichee. Hecarebowl! 
Dog come make big noise; my boss say, ‘Kill blank 


beast.’ Next time,” an impressive pause, ‘‘ you not see 
‘gain. Goo’-by.” Turns eway. 

Female (with pursuing shriek of expostulation): 
*‘ Here, you Chinaman, we'll pay axything, tell your 


Chinaman (with three unrelenting shakes of head) : 
“No pay for howl!" Closes gate, and trips away, 
while ia makes fierce gestures at his disappearing 


Pffengud voice ro interior o howe: “Odelia, what 
is all the talking end noise? ” 

_Odelia (rushing in direction of voice): ‘It's our own 
Wagay that I'm just after taking from the clutches of 
a 


myrderons-hearted ” : 
_ (Voice Twithio, full of keenest anxiety): “Oh, tell me. 
tell ig he safe?” 


me, 
Odelia’ (in choking voice): ‘‘ For this time, yes; but 
for the next time ba gone Dale oe game as dead, All 


because of 6 few * And she crouches in 8 
Niobe poge in the eee en Oda 

is ist Odelia, we will 
for an dive. Wagner mey kill." el 


i jost that? Saat be eaaes as Soest 
the.how! his Turk of:a master makes e murderous talk 
about. What's a little noise?” 

(Sigh from within) : “ The man may be nervous, 
may have trouble on his mind—most of us have. But, 
see t Pee pp es Se what 
can we do?” 


Voice wi (queralously) ; “‘ We cannot, Odelia, we 
cannot. -You know that only in a far-off, hidden place 
like this do I find peace of mind. 
he understands. ‘I'm never so near forgetting that I'm 
away from dear old England as whea I have him’ by 
me." $ 2 


A farmhouse, pai inte glaring freshness, general 
environment ‘ peoently expose’ maaeer- A 
gentemen aie oe Oe his feet on the railing, his, 

far down over his Hi Chang. e e8, 
accom by the us Waggy, | wn 
ont Cheng ‘ressing soles of feet on failing) : 

; * a on gailing) : “Me 
sition tie og can Sita bee 

No response. 


Q 
Chinaman (in big oy): § ; 
mses (es Ee ‘Thia time, be kill tlee 


me Wagner ; |- a 
his 


all morbid retrospections. The bowl of a miserable 
little cur starts ‘the most insane fancies in my brain. 
I'd better bo moving farther on somewhere—try a 
South Sea island, or the climatic influences of 


ling of pigeon E 
and canine moans, and he strides to the window, 
exclaims ;—‘ By Ju 
say, Chang, let the 
to su) 
view of my windows, or am 


ee “No hang him?: Well, what 
now ” = : . 
ago! Keep him out of my sight 


must do 


The Boss: “ Let him 
and hearing. Give him s beefateak.” 


Hi Chang ata table chopping hash in time to his 
favourite melody. He hesré approaching steps. He 
lied pea Bice in response to some idea in his 
heathen brain. Continues to chop energetically. 

Low, sweet voice at the door: “I ant looking for a 
little lost dog.” 

Hi Chang os Cabs deragre as if shot, turns to 
see B young and me lady, who is certainly not 
Odelia. he pagan, breathless with wonderment, 
seems about to prostrate himeelf in Oriental adoration. 
He speaks in honeyed tones): “ Dog b'long you? My! 
my! me not know b'long you! Me no tink ceed 
tink ole womee. She come here, talkee heap ; me 
talk velly poli’, and all time she get more mad.” 

“Yea. Well, itis my dog, and I 

Perhaps he had lost his way, and 
taking care of him for me?" 


after a short absence. . 

“You likee come now—me show you.” 

The lady is conducted up a narrow, dark stairway, 
which ends in a dim little attic-room. She does not 
like the look of things at all. Chinaman divines her 
ri and turns to give a resesuring wag of his head. 

“ All light—you no flaid. Now look see.” 

He throws a small door, and reveads a closet. of 
@ room, homies with a Chinese coat on the floor and 
a plate of food. And there, devouring the food with 
frightful voracity, is the lost dog. . 

. Lady emotional; Wagner more responsive to hunger 
than to affection. 

mpeg rent “You tink me no good to dog? 
You see loom, nice bed; feed him time one 
day, heap high tone, all samee home.” 

cice below, singing. Lady starts up with alarmed 
exclamation. Dog howls. 

Voice below: “Where is that howling dervish of a 
brute? Here, you, Hi ” 

Lady (in Wilaper) “S—h! Waggy!” To China- 
man: ‘‘ Do—do show me another way down!” 

Hi Ohang: “No more way. Boss good man; he no 


mad 

“Weggy's wail continues. Gentleman stamps up the 
eg Do Lady retreate into the darkest corner. 

Gentleman (with ferocity): ““Am Ito have my 
hhonse:turned into a kennel for this yelping mongrel? 
Didn't I tell you I must be rid of him?” ° “Os 

Hi Chang (gently): “ You tell me feed him cow, 
ee oman begina Wig to his fealings 

give expression is feelings, 

but stops, astounded, on seeing a dimly outlined figure 


in @ corner. wt 
Chang (in explanstion): “ Lady, catch him dog.” 

Gentleman; “You will kindly excuse any violent 
expresgions, madam, but J confess the repeated visits of 
your dog’ have been rather annoying to me.” 

N . Gentleman irately and ocuriously 
holds 
In lo! Yes, without a doubt!" 

y (in muffled tones) ; “I am here only for my dog. 
Thad tocome m to gethim. I thought some kind 
old farmer lived here.” ht 

She makes & movement to pass the gentleman, who 
holds out a detaining hand. 


“ Bat, Millicent, this extraordinary meeting must be 
illicent (soornfully) : “You should know that I never 


explanations. 
Gentleman: “But I was sure you had gone to 
Stillioent “Yea? . You though yourslt 
cents “Yes? _. t.. igure of & 
good many things. Who.said I-was.in Iceland ?” 


N’S! WREAK LY.. 


so, and go came straight away-bere to the other side of 


plentee womee in world. He heap mad ; he li 

forget one minnee. 

out.” 

provocation ?” 

entirely. But # man can't help the mad things he docs 

when he is jealous.” 
Millicen' oo 

to things you did when 

so. It bes the reul indignities I suffered through /-r, 

And, by the way, where is she now ?” 

week at Goodwood.” 


fortitude you endured 
noticed, didn't we, Wagner?” 


that beast’s how! was so familiar. 
and promise 
cannot think of 
wa’ iO? 

least, in peace and obscurity. A life of solitude an: 


loneliness is not so unendurable as one in which mind 
and heart are daily tortured.” 


likee she want now. She talk heap pity.” 
reminiscence aud reproach on the other. 


that your affair with that person was a disgrace to 
yourself and a wrong to me?” : 


Millicent, in justice to her I 
muah.” : 


do an injustice to your 
this meeting merely an accident. _We continue apart.” 


did make a fool of my: 


Eeee into vacated hall, grinning and wabbling his chubby 
neck. 


_ , Avqune 28, 1890, 


Gentleman (eubduediy) :°No ape: enié 20 ; I guessed 


She no forget; she talk make him 
ly; womee heap smart; man no can all time find 


Lady: “You grant that you gave me more than 


Gentleman (abjectedly): ‘‘ Yes, you were justified, 


t (speaking fast) : ‘I don't in the least refer 
a were jealous—if you were 


Gentleman: “I have not seen her since that hideous 


Millicent; ‘Ah! really, how wonderfully, with what 
eo horrors of that week. is 


Gentleman (grappling at diversion) ; “No wonder 


Millicent idly): ‘Wagner, we will now leave, 

[ . Vandervere not to disturb him 

ain.’’ 

Mr. Vandervere (in commotion): ‘ Millicent, you 
ing off in this cold-blooéu 


Millicent (sighing): ‘‘ You seem happy; I—exist at 


Hi Chang (sighing responsively): ‘She get him all 
Much persuasion and entreaty on one sidc; 


Millicent (finally, with decision): “ You edit, then, 


Vandervere (expostulating 


weakly): ‘ But, dear 
not admit that 


Millicent (half-way downstairs): “So you prefer to 
wife? Very well. Consider 


Vandervere (desperately) ; ‘‘ No; I know, dearcst, I 
self and she was imprudent.” 
They are now quite downstairs. Hi Chang tip-toes 


““Wifee heap amart; she say, ‘Me do long, wha: for 
you make me do?’ Then husban’ tigk he may be sv 
velly bad man.” He pensively resumes hash-cho) ping 
in kitchen. Enter Odelia, tumultously, making cu- 
fused exclamations. Hi Chang chops on. 

Qdelia: ‘Isn't there a tongue in your head to 
answer?” Hi Chang swirls round, waving hasl: 
abonpet and grinning fiendishly. 

i Chang (with lightning transformation into 
one mirth): “Before you lose him dog, now you 
ose him lady. Evly time lose him something, you 
come ask me.” ; 

Odelia (gurgling with rage): “Oh, it’s not me that 
minds your impudence.. It’s my lady I'm looking tor, 
and I'll find her or die.” 

Hi Ohang (in ¢ eng whisper): “ Ono minnec, 
me show you. My boss catchee him dog, then catcu 
him lady. He take outside, and” (be makes a few 
hideously- i + passes with the knife, unpleasantly 
close to ia’s throat, amiling a ghastly amile as he 
does 80). 2 

Odelia (with hollow lightness of tone): “And %0 
you're thinking to make a foo) of me entirely ?” 

Hi Chang: “You no b'lieve2?” He slides over t0 
window, an round; then, stepping. out of doot, 
calls to. exci Odelia): ‘You come, me show you.” 
Bhe follows. Chinaman, still dangling hash-chopye. 
and. stepping cat-like, makes a winding course a1025 
the out-buildings. He stops at s small tool-house near 
the orchard, and flattens himself against the wall, ou 
eye peering round the corner. He beckons to Odelia: 
‘§-sh! no make him noise.” —. 

Odelia planta herself against the wall, and thrusts bet 
head out above the Chinaman’s. 

“In the name of St. Patrick !” 

Object of exclamation—two figures side by side om 
narrow box under apple-tree, a dog stretched across the 


two la . 
Odelia (after long study of the scene): “ It's the live 
man, and not his ghost. Everything. made up, and 0° 
separation, after all she’s been saying. And me w<r 
ing my soul away three months in this pagan land.” 
i (reprovingly): ‘No make him fuss. spoil 
elly pletty lady! Me work hard. «+ 
money, go back China, catch him wifee, heap fat, hae 
foot.  Tlee hundled dollar wifee! You likee catch iu 
sen a flaid take big money~-maybe tlee t’ousa? 

ollar, 


Aveose 28, 1896. 


A QUEEN’S OLD CLOTHES. 


= 
Twsaz are women of abusdant wealth and refinad 
taste who wear second-hand olothes, though they do 
not buy the cheap saténs and cotteny velvets which 
tS ee a OH eshes, shops in such 
temp : mce. No; possession of these 
cast-offs implies a pilgrimage, and stamps the owner at 
once a8 & Woman of means and opportunities. For they 
are the once or twice-worn toilets of royalty, and are 
only to be obtained by the fortunate few who can get 
to the ansua} gale of costumes of Queen Margherita of 
Italy. And it by no means follows that because thoy 
are second-hand they are cheap. 

Modern kings and queens appear to have degenerated 
from the la of our attributed to old-time 
sovereigns, and to have a thrifty satisfaction in turnin 
an honest eae Queen Margherita is a beantitil 
woman, and is said to be one of the best-dressed in 
Europe. The exigencies of court life, with its brilliant 

eants and ceremonials, require a great many splendid 
toilets in the course of a year, as the same ono can only 
figure at two or three of these grand functions. 

Nor can it be supposed that any pretty woman 
neglects to live up to her oP rtunities and to fulfil 
these requirements. So, at the end of the year, tho 
accumulation of scarcely-worn fine gowns is sold to the 
highest bidders by a Court Chamberlain or some other 
royal funetionary, with much pomp and circumstance. 
Happy is the woman, with money in her purse, who 
can yet into ope of these most exclusive auctions. 


Se eememnabientannd: “hcaenianmeeemenemnen 


HOW LONG DOES A BANK NOTE 
ad LIVE? 


Tut period which each denomination of Bank of 
England notes remains in circulation bas been calculated, 
ca is shown by the following authentic account of the 
number of days a bank note issued in London remains 
in circulation :—£5 note, 72.7 days; £10, 77.0; £20, 
67.4; £80, 18.9; £40, 18.7; £60, 88.8; £100, 28.4; 
£200, 12.7; £800, 10.6; £500, 11.8; £1,000, 11.1. The 
exceptions to these averages are few, and therefore re- 
markable. The time during which some notes remain 
unpresented is reckoned by the century. On the 27th 
of September, 1846, a £50 note was presented bearing 
date January, 1748. Another, for £10, issued on 
- ee preahas: 1762, was not paid till the 20th of 

pril, 1845. ’ 

Stolen and lost notes are generally long absentees. 
The former usually make their appearance soon after a 
peat horse race or other sporting event, altered or so 

isguised as to deceive bankers, to whom the Bank 
of E d furnishes a list of the numbers and dates of 
all stolen notes. 

Bank notes have been known to light pipes, to wrap 
up snuff, and to be used as curl papers; and British 
tars, mad with rum and prize money, have not un- 
frequently, in time of war, made sandwiches of them 
between bread and butter. Carelessness gives the bank 
enormous profits, against which the loss of a mere note 
is but a trifle. In the forty years between 1792 and 
1882, there were outstand notes of the Bank of 
England, presumed to have n lost or destroyed, 
amounting to £1,830,000 odd, every shilling of which 
was clear profit to the bank. 


a t——___ 
EATING IN CHURCH. 


Tue remarkable assertion is made that American ladies 
find it necessary to resort to the use of stimulants in 
church. In England we have reached a period when 
the average sermon is a short affair, and when the 
hour-long discourses to which our progenitors listened 
as a weekly are speedily becoming horrors of 
an u . There is therefore, very little 
excuse in this country for indulgence in “secret pick- 
me-ups” as & preventative against pulpit dulness. 

_ Preachers, it must be admitted in sorrow, are occa- 
sionally tiresome; but if they preach for only twenty 
minutes flesh and blood ought to be able to survive the 
strain without resort to stimulants. It must not, how- 
ever, be rashly concluded that all consumption of 
clandestine eatables in church is necessarily an ecclesi- 


: astical offence. There is the lozenge which the mother 
: of a church-going family slips into the mouth of a 
j fretful y at the commencement of the sermon, 
‘ and which uces a most beneficial effect. Can it be 
J said that is any harm in this lozenge, considering 


that it preserves the con tion from possible infan- 
tile ware and allows the preacher to go on his 
way rejoicing and uninterrupted ? 
hen, su; ing materfamilias is not above enclosing 
one of the jujubes intended for her progeny in her own 
han » and adroitly conveying it to her own 
mouth, the offence is one that is easily forgiven. There 
are natures, which are unable to give attention to a 
speaker or a book unless are at the same time 
enjoying some mild pleasure of the senses. Men smoke 
when employed in hard mental work, and “sucking a 
-stone ” is said to be a great assistance in the 
ae — neta The only eye 
Pensible condi about the church lozenge is i 
should not be* ; 8 
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HOW MUCH SHOULD A PERSON 
EAT ? 


Docrors disagree, and always have disagreed as to 
the quantity of food a day required by Nature for the 
support of the human system. A French physiologist 
says that six pounds of solid and liquid food is the 
golden mean between excess and improper abstinence ; 
and another, who with him, thinks the propor- 
tion of solids should be about two pounds. An eminent 
American authority puts the total at five and a half 
pounds, of which two and a half pounds should be 
solids. They all state the kind and qualities of food 
which they consider most nutritious. 

It sho be borne in mind, however, that these 
learned professors experimented upon themselves, and 
therefore if it be true that “‘ What is one man’s meat is 
another man's poison,” neither their quantitative nor 
their qualitative directions are of universal application. 
It is our own opinion that every stomach, liko every 
heart, “ best knows its own burden,” and that tho 
burden it can carry without inconvenience is the truo 
yaugo of its healthy requirements. There can be little 
doubt that a monotonous diet, whatever tho kind of 
nutriment used may be, is injurious. 

It is only necessary to Toots into the mouth of a 
human being to see that he is by nature both car- 
nivorous and herbivorous—his teeth show it—and if, in 
spite of his teeth, he contines himself either to bread, 
or beefsteak, he outrages the laws of health, and will 
assuredly suffer for it in some way or other. The quantity 
of food that may bo beneficially taken cannot be ro- 
gulated by fixed rules. It depends upon the size, the 
occupatign, and habits of the individual, and other con- 
ditions, and can only be ascertained by individual ex- 


periment. 
Se 
THE STORY OF A FLOATING 
THEATRE. 


In the good old days of the drama in America, some forty 
or fifty years ago, when money was scarce, and produce, 
owing to the difficulties of transit, not easily disposed 
of, public entertainers were often compelled to take out 
the value of tickets in vegetables, corn, poultry, &c. 
At that time the ndparents of an actor family, 
well-known in the States, owned a floating theatre, 
built upon a flat boat, which they navigated with the 
current, from town to town, along the sare 
The mother of the family sold the tickets. She had 
an office at the bow, with bins and compartments for re- 
ceiving the merchandise, and directly over her head was 
a siaies door, which opened into a chicken coop on 
the roof. 

One evening, in the year of 1835, the theatre was 
tied to a stake near the boat-landing of New Madrid. 
The play was Othello, and although times were hard and 
money scarce the audience was a good one, and the ae 
corn, eggs, and particularly chickens came in plentifully, 
so that Emilia, many times ere she could finish dress- 
ing-for her part, had to come back, open the trap-door, 
and push another fine fat pullet into the coop. 

Between the acts Emilia and Brabantio came out to 
reckon up the takings. There were 2 dols. 10 cents. 
in cash, aboyt two dozen water-melons, thirty or forty 
eggs, and a small supply of sweet potatoes and green 
corn. Every seat was filled. 

“There must have been a big run on chickens to- 
night,” said Brabantio, seeing how meagre the receipts 
were in other directions. 

“There was,” replied Emilia; “there are at least 
fifty in the coop.” 

Pesbantia rushed up on deck to have a look at them. 
Lo, the coop was empty. The New Madridians had 
palmed off one pullet on the old lady all the evening, 
employing a bare-footed little nigger boy to slip up over 
the stern of the boat and steal the fowl out of the coo 
as fast as she put it in, and when the whole town h 
taken their seats the nigger stole the chicken on his own 
account, and went home to supper. 

But the old man had his revenge. Just as the cur- 
tain ran up on the fourth act, he slipped his cables, and 
the Temple of Thespis and the play went on steadily 
together. Just before the curtain fcll on the last act 
he pushed in shore and made fast, and the audience 
had. to walk home ten miles through the swamp. 


——————————E 
A Perrect Disinrectant. — Two strangers were 
travelling alone in the same compartment by an express 
train. They struck up a conversation. One of them 
pulled out a cigar soon after starting, much to the dis- 
ust of his companion, who was a non-smoker, and who 
ad got into the carriage by mistake. ‘“ Yes,” said the 
smoker, after some desultory chat, “I believe we're 
going to have the cholera this summer. I’m very much 
afraid of it.” Puff, puff. “I’m an unlucky man”— 
puff, puff—* and, if it’s in my neighbourhood at all "— 
puff, puff—‘ I shall get it for certain.” More puffs. 

‘Qh, no,” remarked the other, opening the window 
and coughing violently, ‘‘ you'll never get it; you're 
quite safe.” 

“What makes you think so ?” 

“Why, you're disinfected, sir, perfectly disinfected. 
Just keep on smoking cigars like that onc, and tho 
cholera will never como within half a milo of you— 
never, wiz |" 
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THE CZAR AT HOME. 


A Lapy, who has been living a long time at Gatchins, 


and often had occasion to visit the 
following account of the Czar’s daily life :— 

At six a.m. he rises and has a bath; after be has 
dressed he goes into his working cabinet, and reads the 
papers till about eight o’clock. Having made himeelf 
acquainted with tho most important items of intelli- 
gence, he pays his children a visit. He remains with 
them for about an hour, breakfasting with them in 
their room, and then either takes a stroll in the palace 
grounds or looks in at the stables. This programme he 
varies at times by betaking himself to a small house in 
the park, and there chopping fire-wood with as 
enormous axe. 

Mr. Gladstone is thus not the only political force whe 
finds in the wielding of the axe a favourite form of 
physics exercise. 

he Czar is also fond of riding, but he experiences 
difficulty in finding a suitable horse With back strong 
enough to boar his weight. At nine o'clock his Majesty 
receives his secretaries and listens to them while they 
read the home and foreign papers of the day. This 
tedious business over, he partakes of luncheon. 

The afternoon, until three o'clock, is employed in 
receiving the various Ministers, am ors, and 
military authorities who have business at the A 
ride or drive for about an hour succéeds. Dinner is 
only an event of importance on special occasions, and 
then occupies the greater portion of the mrening; bat 
on ordinary occasions this meal is soon over, arid from 
it the Emperor and his family adjourn to the balcony. 

A pleasant trait in the Czar's character is that of 
fondness for children. Often he may be seen going with 
them to feed the ducks. The Czar finds delight in 
angling, and spends a large portion of his summer holi- 
day in this pastime, visiting for this purpose the lakes 
and rapids of Finland. He then throws off all reserve, 
boils his own coffee, and lives like any ordinary indi- 
vidual—a great pleasure, one can easily imagine, for ap 
Emperor. : 

But the Czar’s amusements are not ened outdoor. 
He is passionately fond of music. Not only does he 
patronise as many concerts as he can find time to 
attend, but he is himself a proficient on the cornet. His 
taste is mostly in the direction of sacred music. 


————————— 


Me. Grocer: “Are you going to the seaside this 
summer, Mrs. Brown-Stone ?” 

Mrs. Brown-Stone: “I think not.” ae 

“T thought you said the ‘children enjoyed playing ix 
the sand so much ?” Sins 

“Bol did. I'lllet them come over aud pisy “your 
sugar occasionally. I fancy that will do as well.” - 


gives the 


THE MOST LIBERAL - 
RAILWAY INSURANCE 
EVER OFFERED. 


Any number of claims made in one week 
recognised. 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 


Will be paid to whomsoever the Propristurs of this Paper 
may decide to be the Next-of-kin of any person who ts 
killed in an accident occurring twithin the United Kingdom 
toa Railway Train in which he or she may be travelling, 
This payment will be made subject to the conditions and 
regulations mentioned below. 

Either a complete copy of the current number of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY, or the puye containing this 
notice, must be upon the person of the deceased.at the 
time of the accident. The blank line at the foot of this 
notice must contain the usual signature of the deveased, 
written either in ink or pencil. Death must occur within 
ttcenty-four hours of the accident, und upplication for pay- 
ment of the Insurance Money must be mude to the Pro; 
prietors of this Paper within seven days of tis occurrence, 
This offer is not extended to Nailuuy Servunts on duty, 
Five hundred pounds of the above sum will be puid by the 
Providene Clerks and General Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., 61, Coleman Street, London, E.C., and a 
further sum of £500 will be paid by the Proprietors of 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 

This paper is on sale at all Newsayents and Book- 
stalls on Uhursday of each tceek, and «& copy confers the 
benefits of this insurance system until midnight on the 
Thursday following the dute vf publication. This offer 
is not confined to one cluim, but will hold gould for any 
number of individual cases. Not more thin £1,000 
will be paid on account of any one deuti 


Signature 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 

16. Is Honey ever Poisonous? 
. Honey obtaived from isonous flowers is certainly so; 
and numbers of cases of poisoning from eating honey 
gathercd from the bloom of r ododendrons, heve 
occurred. Some years ago, in India, a troop of British 
soldiers wero seized with acuto paina, the result of 
eating honey they had gathered froma tree. ‘This Id 
the medical officer of the corps to analyse the honey, 
and it was found to be decid poisonous. There are 
certain chemical propestise in honey which decompose 
zinc; and honey kept in galvanised-iron vessels is most 

i) coting honey & nw f 
y eati y kept (even for a very short time) in 
them. othing but glass or carcienware ails 
should be for storing the sweets of the hive. 
The neighbourhood of ‘Trebizonde in Asia Minor is 
noted for the poisonous nature of its honey. So long 
as the days when Xenophon wrote his accoun 
of the. Retreat of the ‘T'cn 
Trebizonde was voted for its poisonous qualities. 
Students will repember tliat Xeuophou tells of some 
(reek voldiers who, Laviuy taken freely of it, were 
weiaed with vomiting, and » temporary loss of their 
nensex, Several kinds of poisonous honey are common 
ju Paraguay. One brings vou convulsions, atteuded 
with the most excruciating pains, which last in severe 

vases us long ay thirty hours. 
417, How Much Paper is Manufactured Yearly all the 

Worid over? 


Mulball. iv 1861, gave the quantity so wanufactured 
at 2,365,000,000Iby., consu in the following manner ; 
; Million Ibs. 
Pail ee is 
aily pa eset 
’ Weekly, Soaitlys do. 3880 
Bookp = «ss ove eee 150 
Schools .-. es 190 
Public offices... 160 
I. doe een: 0g, 220 
a +t books, 40. re 
PBpOF — ae ave 
Papier Maché, do, ... 205 
2,865 
. "binge the. publication of these figures, in 1881, many 
of the items have increased . HOME 
them .to the extent of between fifty and ove hundred 
cent. ; whilst the uses to which paper is put havo 
also largely extended. ugh no equally com- 
plete statistics have since been pel there can be 
no doubt that the consumption increased in various 
ways to at least twenty-five per cent. upon that given 


in ’ 
48. Is isa Fact that Files 
doubt but that infections of 
various kinds msy be more 
flies. Wherever they 
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poisoning being brought sbout . 


t 
'housand, the honey of- 


To 


Sr os an be 


_ ha become insane, and 100 have fallen in battle. 
these’ is im 
one man who, 80 


lighting 
dwellings, 
or four times as much as this. There are now thirteen 
companies licensed by the Board of Trade for supplying 
electric light to Londoners. ‘heir united capital is 
about three millions sterling. It is to be hoped the 
day is not far distant when electric light will be as 
easily available for illumina Pp in the 
Metropolis as gas is now. The fumes of gas are far 
from healthful, and the substitution of electric light in 
offices where much night work is done has in man 
cases led to most beneficial results, so far as the heal 
of employés is concerned. There is no reason why the 
increased use of electric light should have any detri- 
mental effect upon the value of yas shares, for if 
gas becomes superseded by electric light, it will, no 

oubt, in its turn supersede coal fires for heating 
purposes. 
21. Which is the Most Deadly Form of Intoxication? 

ie ae eating, * the curse of Asia,” uces the most 
deadly form of intoxication. Pleasant though its 
first effects may be, it soon takes its revengo upon 
the mind und body of its devotees. The opium 
eater seems to have scaled the seventh heaven, but the 
bricfest deprivation of the drug lands him im au abyss 
of misery. Physical weakness soon overtakes Lim, i 
powers decay, the stimulant ceaves to help him, aud he 
is happy if death soon ends his misery. A total 
attenuation of body, a withered, yellow countenance, a 
lame guit, a bending of the spine, frequently to such & 

as toassume a circular fori, and glassy deep- 


ase in its most Flourishing Con- 
try 
It has been maintained that the period between the 
years 1795 and 1814 witnessed a us state of 
agriculture, which has never ore nor since been 
equalled. This was chiefly owing to the fact that the 
war with ‘Napoleon cut off foreign supplies, with 
the result that prices of home produce went up 
enormously. The price of wheat for example was more 
than dou It seems, however, that to cite this period 
as the one during which agriculture was most flourish. 
ing is scarcely to reply in a proper spirit to the question, 
for theex! i inflation of prices was entirely owing 
to outside influence: A survey of agricultural iets ry 
shows us that agricalture in # country has 
gone through very varied phases of Pia ca! and de. 
pression. After the repeal of tho Laws in 1846, 
ity prospects were for a time most gloomy, buat 
they rose again with the revival and development of 
e, which was stimulated in an unprecedented manucr 
by the application of steam in improving and hastening 
tho means of transit by vea and land. Another potent 
influence was the introduction of machinery, which 
facilitated farm-work and lessened the outlay for 
labour. With the increasing prosperity of the industria! 
Classes, prices of farm produce rose apace, and in tho 
years 1870-78 British agriculture reached up unpre- 
vedeuted point of prosperity. Unfortunately, this 
flourishing state of matters was not long-lived ; gradually 
the tido of fortuue receded, and the diststrously wet 
and sunleas year of 1879. completed the wreck of ered 


sunken eyes, betray the opium cater at the first glance. | an industrious farmer. ‘This bas continued, and, throug 

llis torments, whev deprived of the stimulant, aro as increased forcign cern tenes and diminished pur- 
dreadful as his bliss is complete when he has taken it. | chasing power amongst the industrial classes, the price 
Night briugs the torments of perdition, day thu bliss of | of wheat fell between 1880 and 1886 from fifty shillings 


; aud, after long indulgence, he becomes’ 
subject to nervous pains, to which opium itself brings 
no relief. He seldom attains the aye of forty, if he 
has the practice early. The extent of this vice 
is appalling. Millions of pounds are ann’ y consumed 
in the East, chiefly in China, and at least a hundred and 
sixty thousand Chinese fall victims aunually to tho 
fatul habit. them opium-cating was introduced 
into America, whore it has s to a painful exteut 

the lower classes. alzo prevails in this 
country, but, happily, in a much smaller degree. 
Bhang, which is mado by the natives of India, 
Burmab, and tho Straits Settlements from homp-seed 
and sugar, is, next to opium, perhaps the most deadly 
intoxicant. Those who drink it to excess aro seized 
with pemparaey madness, which renders them totally 
oblivious to senue of danger for the time peing. 
The Malay who “runs a-inuck,” killing indiscriminately 
all who cross his path, is usually wrought up to the 
pitch of excitement reiite to produce this fearful 
_@ffect, by copious drang) ts of bhang. So far as the 
liquors in which drunkards with us nsually indalge are 
concerned, spirits are more deadly than beer. It is 
estimated that while twenty-two years of habitual 
intemperance in beer-drinking : point death, seven- 
teen years only are required when spirits are in the 
case. If the two are combined their effect is slightly 
more deadly than that of spirits alone. 
22. How Many Monarchs Haye Been Executed ? 


to thirty shillings per quarter; barley from forty to 
twenty-tive ‘shillings, aud oats and other products in 
similar proportions. For a time beef and mutton main- 
tained their ¢alue, as it were upon the old -suying of 
farmers, ‘down corn up horn,” but at last they gave 
way, Without the prices of in yoing up. Betweeu 
1884 and 1887 beef has fallen from eighty shillings to 
fifty-five shillings per cwt., and the decrease in muttou 
has been almost as great. This cnormous decline in 
prices—representing from 48 to +5 an acre for wheat, 
end from £6 to £8 upon a two-year-old bullock—has 
dealt a terribly serious blow to British farming. 

25. What is the Length and Duration of a Flash of 

Lightning? 


In answering this query it must be remembered that 
there are four different kinds of lightning: The uigzag 
forked lightning; the sheet flash which illuminates the 
entire horizon without assuming any definite shape; 
the heat lightning, which on cloudless summer nights 
preg over almost the whole of the sky ; and lastly, the 

obe lightning, which appears in tho shape of 8 of 
od aha is far less common than any of the rest. Tho 
last-named is much more deliberate in its operatious 
than either of tho other three, descending from the 
clouds so slowly that tho eye can easily follow its 
course. The duration of any of the other sorts of 
lightning does not amount to moro than tho ouc- 
hundred - thousandth part of a second, as was 
determined by Professor Wheatstonc. His beautiful 


To go into this question fully with accuracy must be | experiment was obtained by means of a whecl, 
impossible, for no one can attempt to even approxi- | which was made to revolve with such celerity 
tely estimate the number of savage potentates | as to render its spokes 


ee but when it wus 
illuminated by a Hash of lightning, the duration of 
the flash was so short that for an instant tho whecl 
with all its spokes distinct as if it wero in # 
absolute repose. That. is, the lightning hat 
ceased before the wheel had time to turu 
through a sensible space, or its displacement was vot 
perceptible eg the short time for which the flush 
existed. Tho aid of photography has been called in tu 
ascertain the length of a flash of li ing. A camera 
focused upon a distant object is at night with o 
sensiti plate in proper tion. The lightniny 
registers itself upon this, and the resulting murks 
enable observers to determine the of the flush. 
Flashes of as great a length as ten miles have thus been 
proved to exist, though as a general rule the length of 
a flash of lightning is not more than a mile or two— 
sometimes very considerably less than this, 


ma‘ 

whose followers have become tired of their rule and 
have put an end to it by the summary means of slaying 
their King. Even if the question is confined to 
monarchs of civilised countries, it must plainly be 
impossible to give an absolutely correct reply. A 
French statistician has, however, attempted this, and 
has c an enormous amount of careful research* 
in the endeavour to trace with accuracy tho fates of 
crowned heads. He ie bari that something like two 
thousand five hundred and forty kings and emperors have 
sat upon the throne. Of these his researches ead him to 
believe that 108 have been tried according to the 
laws of the country over which they ruled, with the 
result that they have been condemned and duly 
executed. The number of monarchs who havo been 
assassinated is placed by this same authority at 151. 
Twenty-four, he says, have committed suicide, twelve 


rs 
state of 
come and 
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CONDITIONS. 


We shell be glad to receive rus to any of the 
have the know 
and ability to anewer them. We shall print the best 


the must reach us by first post on the 
Jollncng their publication. ’ Payment will only be made 
k replies ge ig Authorities on which replies are 


‘or 
bused must be given. Hulf a crown will be paid for every 


question received which is considered worthy of publication. 


QUESTIONS: ; 46, Which of the senses becomes soonest impaired ? 
ae 47. 'To what oxtent does*the atmosphore tewper the 

41. Is it true that insanity is increasing ? sun's heat ? ay. 
42. How many children are employed i i 

of this eee ee 48, How much water do the rivers of the world 
Dis hihi al vie ge el 

one apother in faco? = 49. How did the habit of ladies wearing their hats 
44, What simple methods are there of testing the | i Public originate? 

purity of water ? : 50. Some people say that telegraph wires should be 


laid underground. - If this were done with all the wires 


45. Ate the best shots to bo found among the 
: in the kingdom, what would be the cost ?. 


Volunteers, the Militia, or the Regulars? 


a ® Ps, 


avever 28, 1890. 
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HOW A LAWYER WAS PAID. 


Sows years since a young follow was tried at Leods 
Assizes for “smashing,” or. in other words, passing 
counterfeit coin. He was defended by a youny lawycr, 
and this being that gentloman’s first criminal casc, ho 
was anxious to do the best he could for his client. After 
calling several witnesses as to tho charactor of tho 
prisoner, he made an eloquent s h on his behalf, 

inting out to the jury the fact that only one coin had 
a 3d, and the probability of the prisoner having 

it innocently, not knowing it was bad. 

The prisoner was acquitted, and his friends adjourncd 
with the counsel to his office to pay the remainder of 
the fee. Arrived there they found they had no gold, 
and asked bim if he wouldaccept silver. He conscuted, 
and, pocketing the money, wished them “ (iood-day.” 

An hour afterwards tho lawyer went to his usual 
restaurant to dine, and, when his repast was ended, be 
tendered half-a-crown in payment. Tho waiter took 
it to the desk, but presently rcturned, remarking, as ho 
laid the money on the table, ‘‘ Beg pardon, sir, but this 
isa bad ’un!” 

The astonished lawyer got into an awful rage, and 
vowed that the waiter was an idiot; but when he saw 
that individual take the half-crown, and calmly cut it 
in half with a knife, he hastily pulled the remainder out 
of his pocket and found that all of them were 


counterfeit! 
———¢=__ 
A MODEL LOVE LETTER. 


BreAcH of promise cases usnally produce laughter, 
and especially when the love letters are read is the 
risibility of the Court excited. We have been favoured, 
from a thoroughly trustworthy source, with a letter 
which was not read the other day when a case for 
breach was tried in one of the Midland counties. Had 
it heen, perhapr the damages given by the jury wonld 
have been more than they were—viz., £500. We print 


the epistle more as a warning than as anexample. It’ 


ran thus :— 

“My Dear Miss M.,—Every time I think of you 
my heart flops up and down like an excitcd eel in a 
fish basket. Sensations of an unutterable joy caper 
through it like young kittens on an out-house roof, 
and thrill through it like broken bottles on the top of a 
garden wall through the garments of the nocturnal 
thief. As a gosling swimmeth in a mnd puddle, so 
swim Tin area of glory. Visions of ecstatic rapture 
thicker than the hairs of a blacking-brush, and brighter 
than the eyes of a humming bird's pinions, visit me in 
my slumbers, and, borne on their invisible wings, your 
image stands before me, and I reach out to prasp it, 
like a terrier snapping at a blue-bottle fly. 

“When I first beheld your angelic perfections, I was 
bewildered, and my brain whirled round like a bumble- 
bee under a glass tumbler. My eyes stood open like 
the doors in a country town, and I lifted up my ears to 
catch the silvery accents of your voice. 

“My tongue refused to wag, and in silent adoration 
I drank in the sweet infection of love as a thirsty man 
swalloweth a tumbler of iced lemonade and sherry. 

“Since the light of your face fell upon my life, I 
sometimes feel as if I could lift myself up by my boot- 
jack to the top of the church steeple, onl pull the bell- 
ropes for morning school. 

“Day and night you are in my thoughts. When 
Anrora, blushing like a bride, rushes from her saffron- 
coloured couch; when the sparrow pipes his tuneful 
lays in the apple tree; when the chanticleer’s shrill 
clarion heralds the coming morn; when the awakening 
pig arises from his bed and grunteth, and goeth for his 
morning refreshments ; when the drowsy beetle wheels 
his droning flight at sultry noontides; and when the 
lowing herds come home at milking-time, I think of 
thee; and, like a piece of gutta-percha, my heart seems 
stretched acrosg my bosom. 

“Your hair is like the mane of a chestnut horse 
powdered with gold, and the brass pins skewered 
throngh it fill me with unbonnded awe. Your forehead 
is smoother than the elbow of an old coat. 

“Your eyes are glorious to behold. In their liquid 
depths I fee legions of little Cupids bathing like a 
cohort of ants in an old Wellington boot. When their 
fire hit upon my manly breast, it penetrated my whole 
rg as a chargo of bird whee through a rotten 

e. ‘ 

“Your nose is from a block of Parian marble, and 
your mouth is puckered with sweetness. Nectar 
lingers on your lips like honey on a bear's paw; and 
myriads of unfledged kisses are there ready to fly out 
and light somewhere, like young birds out of their 
ee ps 

‘Your h rings in my ears like the Jew's harp 
strain, or the bleat of the sicay lamb on the bleak hill 
side, The dimples on your cheeks are like bowers in 
beds of rones, or hollows in: the puffy paste of apple 
pies. Tam dying to fly to thy presence and pour aut 
the loquence of my lave, as thrifty wives pour 
out hot ‘ee, 

“Away from youI am as melancholy as a sick rat. 
Sometimes I hear the ogekchaf i 


ers of despondency 


hazing in my ears, and fael the cold lizarda of despair 
crawling down my back.’ Unconth fears like a thousand 


minnows nibble at my spirit, and my soul is pi 


with doubts, like an old cheese is bored with mites. 
My lovo for you is strongor than tho smell of Battersea 
mud, or tho kick of a young cow, and moro unsclfish 
than akitten’s first caterwaul. 

“As @ song-bird hankers for tho lizht of day, tho 
cautious mouse fur tho toasted cheese iu the trap, as a 
lean pup hankers for new milk, so I long for thec. You 
are fairer than a speckled Dorking hen, sweeter than a 
raspberry tart fried in treacle, brighter than tho 
pluiuage of a Muscovy duck. You are brandy aud 
water with lots of suyar in it. x 

“If these remarks will enable you to see the inside 
of my soul, and me to win your affections, I shall be as 
happy as a woodpecker on a cherry-tree, or & bus horse 
in @ grecn pasture. If you cannot reciprocate my 
thrilling passion, I will pine away like a poisoned fly, 
aud fall away from tho flourishing vine of lifo an un- 
timely branch ; and, in coming years, when the shadows 
“row frum the hills, and the philosophical frog sings 
his cheerful ovening hymus, you, happy in another's 
love, can come and drop a tear, aud catch a cold upon 
the last resting-place of—Yours affectionately, H."” 

The verdict should have been 42,000 at the very 


least. 
————————<- ——__ 
AN ACCIDENT ALL ROUND. 


A most ridiculous scene occurred at a church in 
Newcastle a few Sundays ago. A policeman was pass- 
ing the church as a gentleman came out. The man 
jokingly accosted the policeman, and said he was 
wauted inside. The policeman thought there was 
some trouble in the church, and went in. The 
fexton, on his appearance, said, ‘Come in here,” and 
took him to a pew and waved his hand, as mnch as to 
say “ Help yourself.” There was another man in the 
pew, who had a most sinister expression, as the police- 
man thought, and he supposed that he was the man 
they wanted arrested, so he tapped him on the 
arm, and told him to come along. The man turned 
pale, and edged along as though to get away, when the 
policeman took him by the collar, aud jerked him out 
into the aisle. 

The man struggled, thinking tho policeman was 
crazy, and tried to get away, but ho was dragged 
along. Many of the congregation thought he had 
been doing something wrong, and helped the officer to 
get him out. The policeman saw the 12an who told him 
he was wanted in the church, and asked him what the 
charge was against the nan arrested, and hedidn't know; 
so the sexton was appealed to, and he didn’t know; and 
finally the prisoner was asked what it was all about, 
and he didn't know. The policeman was asked what 
he arrested the man for, and he didn’t know, and after 
a while the matter was explained, and the policeman, 
who had to arrest somebody, tock the man into custody 
who told him he was wanted in the.church, and he 
was fined forty shillings and costs. He says he will 
never try to convert a policeman again. 


———— 


Wary a woman combs her hair into two ropes, holds 
one in her mouth until she winds the other upon her 
comb, and then finds that she has lost her hairpins, 
she feels that the sex needs two mouths—one to hold 
her hair in, and the other to make remarks with. 


——— 


“'TrEre’s beef,” said Quiggs, ‘the commonest thing in 
the market in this part of the town, and yet it would 
be an unheard of thing in some quarters.” 

“ Where,” said Squibbs, in some surprise. 

“Well, in a quarter of mutton, for instance,” replied 
the first speaker. 

——————__— 

“Wary do women so often wander aimlessly in the 
raurky solitudes of the dead past, brooding over days 
for ever gone?” asked a young Indy of a marrying 
widower. : 

“They don't, I think,” he said. “Rather they 
wander, especially at this season, in the drapers’ shops 
of the present, often pricing articles which they have 
not the remotest intention of buying. 

————t=-—__ 


Wr parted in silence, we parted by night, 
On the banks of a beautiful river ; 

No sound but a gurgle, as, ont of my sight, 
Swift she sank, with scarcely a shiver. 

The nightingales warbled, the stars sweetly shone, 
And, though she will rise again never, 

No sorrow was shown for the life which had flown— 
For that black cat is silent for ever. 

--—— 

An old lady from the country went recently to a 
draper's shop, and began examining a piece of cotton 
print. She pulled it this way and that, as if-she would 
tear it to pieces, held it up to the light in different 
poritions, wetted a corner and rubbed it between her 
fingers, trying if the colours wero good. Then she 

used a while, reemingly not entirely satinfied. Afi 

ast rhe cut off a piece with a pair of scissors alie had 

dangling at her side, and, handing it to a tall, 
gawky-looking fol of sixteen, standing beside her, raid, 
“ Here, Liz ‘ane, you take an’ chew that, an’ see if 
it fades.” Lizzy Jane pnt it into her mouth accord- 
ingly, and dutifully went to work, 


A sury was brought into court in order that one of 
their number inight be inst upon the following 
point of law :—‘ If I believe that the evidenco was one 
way, and tho other eloven believe differently, does that 
pete any other jaryman knocking mo down with a 
chair?" 


= ia 


Ir is said that when Wiliiam K. Vanderbilt sailed for 
Europe recently he took notes with him for £100,000. 
Sumeoue asked him jocosely what he intended to do 
with so much money. ‘It is the custom on the other 
side," responded Mr. Vandorbilt, soberly, ‘to fee 
waiters avd attcndants.” 


ee ee 
Customer: “And is this chair really an antique 
picce of furniture ? ” 
Dealer : * Antiqua madam? There's no doubt about 
that. Why it was so worm-eaten when I bought it that 
I have had to huve a new back, and a new seat, and 
three new Icgs made for it.” 
-—_————— je 
Press-Miuitany MeasurE.—Ono alarm makes one 
shot. One thousand shots make one wounded man. 
Three wounded men make one desperate engagement. 
Two de te engagements make one glorious victory. 
Three glorious victories makes one triumphant cam. 
paign. One triumphant campaiga makes all the evening 
newspapers. 
or 
It is reported that a certain old geologist, who wara 
bachelor, boasted that every rock was as familiar to 
him as ABC. A lady who heard him said she knew of 
a rock which he did not know. 
“Name it, madam,” said the angry Celebs, and the 
lady replied : 
“It is rock the cradle, sir.” 
Se 
It is proverbial that low comedians are of a nervons 
temperament; and when, on a benefit night of a comic 
actor, a few friends thought proper to make him ao 
present in the shape of a silver nang, in his confusion 
and nervonsness he knew not what to say, bnt stam- 
mering forth his thanks, informed the audience that ha 
would wear that mug next his heart for the remainder 


of his life. 
—_—_-go___. 

A ctassof primary children were busily en in 
their reading lessorf&. They read in adee rene 
like the following :—‘‘ That lat isin the box.” “The 
man is in the box.” ‘The rat isin the box.” “'rhe 
cat is in the box.” 

When suddenly up came a little chubby hand, the 
sign of permission to speak. : 

“Well, what is it, Mattie?” said the teacher. 

“T should fink ’e box ‘ood be full by now." 

—f—___ 

A sMALL boy home from school pleased his mother 
greatly by producing an account book in which appeared 
his expenditure during the term. She was gratified to 
find amongst the different sums several put down to 
“S. P. G.,” and complimented young Hopeful on sup- 
porting so excellent an institution as the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, The youngster, how- 
ever, soon undeceived her by stating that the letters 
signified only “ Sundries—principally grub." 

fo 

Tue shark is said to be the cruellest fish that awims, 
and many a tala of horror has been told of the blood- 
thirsty habits of that unprepossessing inhabitant of the 
pathless deep. It is all a mistake. No one who ever 
saw Muggin's patent collapsible and self-reversing life 
raft launched at Malta, the other day, and watched the 
shark tuck in both the inventor and the invention, 
could doubt that the. creature’s bosom was swelling : 
with overlasting gratitnde, not to mention those finer 
qualics which a good meal is so well calculated to 


evelope in us all. 
——S 
Tue following scene really occurred in a Liverpool | 
Board School :— z 
Teacher (bent on thorough examination): ' Where 
was Louis XVI. while the Convention was held ?” 
“‘ Near Paris.” 
‘Where is Paris 2?" 
“In France.” 
“ Where is France ?” 
‘In Europe.” 
hay is Enrope ?”* 
Scholar (patronisingly): ‘* Oh, well, if don't kno: 
that, I'm afraid it's miele ao 
Rie examination came to an abrupt and demoralising - 
close. 


a 


NOTICE. 


We have set aside the mmof £10 weekly, to be awarded 
cach week to the married reader of PRarsonx's WReKLY 
who first informa us of the fact that ha is the happy 
Suther of twins, Applications may be made personally, 
by latter, or by telegram, and must be verified by a doctor's 
certificate. Of course the auspicious event which entitles 
one 2 the married men tcho read this paper to the aim 
of , must have taken place after the publication of 
each issue—that is to say, ufter nine o'clock on Thursduy 
morning of each week, 
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OUR READERS’ LETTER-BOX: 


frame erect, of good height and chest measurement, end 
ee ing no other exercise than 


WHISTLING AS A CURE FOR 
CONSUMPTION. 


—_— 


In the issue dated August 2, there appeared a letter 
from “A Medical Man,” advocating the greater 
practice of whistling. The writer, after citing a few 
instances to show that whistling has most beneficial 
effects on the lungs, and helps to ward off consamp- 
tion, asked our readers if they had tried it, and with 
what effects. We havo received sufficient replies to fill 
the whole of this paper, and we give below some selec- 
tions from them :— 


‘Wniséx says :—When a youth of some seventeen or 
eighteen years I suffered a # deal from bronchitis 
or asthma. I was attended by two clever medical men, 
who both said I was in a consumption, and declined to 
prescribe any other remedy except plentiful nourish- 
ment. At this time I was a great whistler, and my 
sister and friends very often asked me to give up 
whistling, as they were sure I was injuring my lungs. 
But I did not give it up, though I did not for a moment 
think I was trying to cure myself of consumption. 
I am now thirty years of , and never, except when 
I go4o a very cold clirnate, do I suffer from bronchitis. 
Certainly, to look at me now, no one would say I was 
consnmptive, This marvellous cure (for the friends of 
my youth think it marvellous) is due, I am sure, in & 
very great measure, to the practice of whistling. 


The letter with which we conclude shows the one 

int of view from which the practice may be con- 

emned :— 

“Dgar Sra, Anent your correspondence on the 
above subject, the remedy seems likely to prove more 
serious than the disease, and I do not think that had 
known of the alarming extent to which whistling 

grown in this district since the appearance of the 
letter written by ‘A Medical Man,’ you would have 
for one moment contemplated its publication. 

“ T had received an invitation from the secretary of 
a philanthropic society to give a short address at the 
annual meeting. I went into my study with a view to 
getting a few notes together, but found the weather 80 
oppressively hot that I resolved to go to our public 
park for this purpose. On my way to the , how- 
ever, I remembered that I had left home without any 
paper on which to make notes, so I called in at a 
stationer’s to buy some. 

“On entering I found the master of the shop whistling 
vigorously, without paying the least attention to me. 
I looked at him in wonder, thinking that possibly the 
warm weather had affected him in the upper storey. 
Having waited, as I thought, long enough for him to ask 
my requirements, I requested him to give me some note 
paper, which he did, in the meantime blurting out 
something in this fashion :— Whistling—whew, whew, 
whew, whew—for—whew, whew, whew—consumption 
—whew, whew— Pearson's — whew, whew, whew— 
Weekly, whew, whew.’ My belief that he had been 
‘touched’ was confirmed, and I beat a hasty retreat. 

“T reached the park, and having selected a nice 
secluded spot, settled down, as I hoped, for an hour's 
quiet meditation. Disappointment, however, was in 
store forme. I had been seated exactly ten minutes, 
and was just getting into my subject, when there 
walked directly tome young man whistling as though 
his life depended solely on the noise he made. Tom 
horror, he sat on the same seat as myself, and sti 
continued the abominable row, for he had not the 
least notion of music, and there was no attempt at a 
tune. I got up to go away to another place, .and 
remarked to him that one is generally expected to 
behave better than to drive a person away from a quiet 
spot in such a manner. The only reply I received was, 
‘lve read Pearson's Weekly—trying the cure for con- 
sumption,’ and he continued his whistling. 


SrrFLEuR says:—I come of a family which, on the 
roaternal side, has unmistakeably shown symptoms of 
hereditary consumption. Several of its members have, 
indeed, died of this cumplaint, and others show distinct 
traces.of it. From infancy I had always been a delicate 
child, aud my: parents considered that I had not long to 
live. In my early youth, however, I contracted the 
habit of whistling. “My parents endeavoured to check 
chis propensity, bat without avail, although they spared 
no pains to point out to me its vulgarity. Whenever I 
was out of their hearing I whistled—in the house, in 
abe busy streets, and in the rural outskirts of the town. 
So-day I am in the spring-time of life, and the fortunate 
 aomaaates of a sound and Vigorous constitution, which 
appy result I attribute to this habit. 


Rescugp From Consumption writes :—Some thirty 
yoars ago my general symptoms were of such a nature, 
that iy frie and acquaintances were, without ex- 
ception, of opinion that I was a a consumption, 
and that my life was to be reckoned by months, if not 


by weeks. “Then I went to another part of the park, where I 
I, too, in this r ¢ differing from most consump- felt sure no one would disturb. I sat down on the 
tives, was under the impression that I should never ass, leaning my back against a very large tree, and 
be strong and well. up the subject where I had so abruptly left off. 
Under these conditions, 


Five minutes had i Sri when—oh, mercy |—some one 
quite close to me began whistling with might and 
main. Looking round the tree I found a servant girl, 
whom I had not noticed before, seated in a similar 

sition to myself on the opposite side, and exerting 

erself in the most extraordinary fashion, with the 
evident object of whistling as loudly as ible. I 
rose and asked her what was the matter? To which 
she replied, ‘Have you read Pearson's Weekly !—cure 
for consumption.’ 

4 determined to get a copy of the paper, and see 
whatever was mpastiing the equilibrium of all the folks 
in the een . On entering a ne t’s 
shop the whistling assistant came forward with the 
remark, ‘Pearson's Weekly, sir?’ and then went on 


ppily I came to London, 
to consult an eminent man, Dr. Ramage, who at that 
timp was somewhat aged, and has no donbt long since 
passed away. . 

‘After most careful examination, he said, “ You are 
young man, and 20 I need net hesitate to speak plainly 
to you;” and he then quietly and kindly told me that 
he had reason to fear that disease was present; but 
still he had more than a hope that by tafing great care 
ing out his instructions scrupulously, I might 
Da aD en celeron every dtail connected with 

ise. you that every detail conn wi 
my restant remains fresh in my memory to this day ; 
and it ocours to me that in one icular it seems to 
Ce ee ee sv bilit to the theory 
Flish on 


Gown in the letter you pu ing a8 & imran Macao A Having discovered and read ‘A 
Cure for Consumption.” ' Medical Man‘s’ letter, I found on finishing it that I was 
I was supp! by my doctor with a beautifal little | whistling m . On arriving home I found my wife 
instrament made of brary, ang which I have by me at | in the drawing-room, with her lips screwed up, and 
Lhe present time. It consisted of a tube some three doing all in her power to make a Goan proseel Brea 
inghes bong, like a pipe stem, and with » small bowl at 


the end. . At the junction of the bowl and stem there 
was a little tongue, also of ivory, and this acted as a 
valve when the tube was breathed through, which I 
was told to do, in s particular way, for an hour or so at 
a time, several times during the aay, 

Noy, the point of my letter is this, that the character 


them. ‘Cure for consumption,’ she . She 
succeeded at length in whistling. I t the infec- 
tion again. She the Marseillais, I started the 
Rassian Anthem, the servant started Rule Britavnia. 
And now passers-by may say, what they could not sa 

a week ago, ‘There is discord in that house,’ and all 
this through Pearson's Weekly, and its ‘ Whistling as a 


of the inhaling and ex ng corresponded almost exactly Cuse for ion.’— Yours traly, 

with the gperation: of whistling, and hence, it seems to * Luton.’ CurEp 
me tobe possible that the suggestion of your corres- ——fo——— 

ponient was endorsed by my old benefactor. THE BRITISH SUNDAY. 


—————— 


To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 


Dszar Sm,—The questions raised by your corre- 
spondeat, ‘sauna are, without doubt, of wide and 
m 


There sre, ss he shows us, very many in whom early 
natural instincts form and maintain 


h pod 
eensant halt of foopig 


Wuverten declares that:—A week ago, had anyone 
sma me that there could be any connection 
‘woen whistling and chest diseases, I should have 
atin, To-day, i take a very different view 

of dhe watter. in morning I bought a cory ot your 
to nee what it was like, when the letter on 
‘Whistling as a Cure for Consamption,” signed by 
“A Medical. Man,” attracted my attention, and after 
reading it .I.found that it entirely corroborated my own 
‘uncorsoloun experience. Within three years J -lost by 
cousumption, sister, father, and aunt, while other |. 
meabers of the family have died from the same djsease. 


For myself, however, at the age of thirty-two T-am 
Be ayaa e bell” snuacles are fin and rill aeveleets 


F 


evils that may follow from 
le, or from a few random words, and that we 


The saintly Thomas Wilson, who lived to the patri- 
archal age of ninet -three, and who was for fifty-eight 
years Bishop of Sodor and Man, taught his people to 
work, plant, drain, and make roads. He gave proper 
medicine to the sick, and “kept from every 
door in Man but his own.” And go it came to pass 
that he was beloved and listened to by all within his 
diocese. Among many pictures in words of his primitive 
and simple life, is one which shows us this good old 
man, seated, on some summer evening, under the trees, 
when the Sunday services were done, and watching, as 
he smoked his pipe, a game of cricket on the green. 

It will not be easy, in these days of noisy indepen. 
dence, to introduce such Sunday pastimes sabe 
and to restrain them within reasonable bounds. It will 
not be possible—unless many of the most earnest 
observers of the Day of Rest mix with their less 
thoughtful neighbours in frank Christian fellowship, 
and give them, as they join in their innocent amuse. 
ments, practical proof that there is deep truth in the 
homely precept, ‘If you wish to be papPy be good.” 

As 8 fitting finish to this letter, which may, I hopr, 
contribute something to the clearing of this subject, let 
me quote the ing words of the verses on Sunday, 
written by George Herbert, the “poet :— 

“Thou art a day of mirth: 
And where the week days trail on ground 
Thy flight is higher, as thy birth. 
O, het me take thee at the bound, 
Leaping with thee from seven to seven, 
Till that we both, being tossed from earth, 
Fly hand in hand to Heaven ! ” 


Faithfully yours, A Country Parson. 


To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 


Deag Sin,—Thongh I have no doubt but that 
ToteRaTion is actuated by the best of motives in 


advocating greater laxity in the observance of the 
Sunday, I think that the changes he p would, if 
adopted, lead to far more harm than good. So long as 


they were confined to the innovations which he suggests 
I see no reason to sn that evil would result, 
with him in wishing that idle 

ging on y could be exchanged for some- 
thing better both for body and mind. But I do not 
believe that once the thin of the wedge was 
“ao re by pew our y' folk to Lanes a 

thful games and pastimes on the day of rest, the 
mallet, -which is i es love of 


E 


The knowledge tast these ba 
6 know! ir companions were enjoying 
a pee pee cricket or football would nu: 
doubtedly others who spend their leisure time in 
less qui forms of amusement to introduce them 
on Sunday. In the course of time race meetings and 
i “would be held on that day; indeed, 
it i Gay in the week on which bo one 15 
ee a it would, without a doubt, become the 


more 
them on Sunday. 
this kind. The 


No CHanar. 

eS ae 

For all letters published we shall pay at the rate of 
two guineas a column or about 5d. a line. Senders of 
letter should, therefore, enclees: name end address. ji 
must please be understood that we do not identify ourselves 
with opinions advanced gn this page. Phey are those of 
the writers of the letters ; we mordy exercise superviriu™ 
over the general nature of the correspondence. 
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Aveuss £8, 1890. 


ROUND Hilo a IN 76 
Ax Amsrioax ieee were JOURNEY. ; 


eens ence 

Ovus way lies along the Bund, a broad, handsome 
street, on the waterfront, with a fringe of slim pine 
trees with the strange outlines one is familiar with upon 
fans. Other jinrikishas are scampering about ; tonsured 
doll-babies in flowered gowns, such as one buys at home 
in the Oriental shops, are walking about here alive, and 
flying queer-shaped kites, with a sort of calm un- 
conscious elfishness befitting dwellers in fairyland. Two 
little Japanese ladies with pink cheeks, and black hair 
cl with jade pins, toddle by on wooden patterns that 

pleasantly on the pavement. Their kimonos are 
of gay crape, and their sashes tied behind like bright- 
tinted wings. Every one—even the funny little gen- 
d'arme who stands outside of his sentry-box like a toy 
soldier—gives us back smile for smile. 

The Grand Hotel is at the upper end of the Bund, 
and here another specimen of the Moyen-age in his 
stocking feet shows us into beautiful rooms facing the 
water—rooms with steam-heat and electric bells! a 
The darkness closes down swiftly, but charming things 
are still to be seen from our verandah. The air is crisp 
and keen; gay cries and clinking pattens tinkle in 
melodious confusion from the street below. The 
‘rikishas have swinging from their shafts now crimped 

ink and white verse terns, and flit by in the dark 
ike fresties. A broad yellow moon rises up from the 
other side of the water, and turns the bay to wrinkled 
gold, agsinst which the ships and junks show delicately 
black, as if drawn with a pen; and a few clear black 
lines of cloud are etched across the moon's path. . . 

After dinner we are lucky enough to fall into the 
hands of Lieutenant McDonald. He is a paymaster in 
the American Navy, and has been here two years. He 
knows the place well, and offers to be our guide to- 
night through the native town. In the flowery hotel- 
court we find our ‘rikishas standing in a row in the 
moonlight, each with one of the pretty lanterns swing- 
ing; and we, too, flit away behind our sandalled steeds. 
Only the whir of our wheels and our calls and laughter 
sound through the city's quiet, moon-washed ways. 
Here in the European town the houses of two storeys 
of stone stand flush with the narrow asphalt-paved 
street. A tiny foot-path runs under the shadow of 
their tiled caves, but as these are paved with little 
cobble-stones, and the roadway is smooth and clean as 
a table, no one by any chance ever walks in tho foo® 
paths. Occasionally we meet a figure enveloped in 
dark, shapeless drapery, or a grave, bland Chinese 
merchant goes by on his soundless cork soles, but this 
is the business quarter, and people have gono to their 
homes on the Bund, or upon the Blutf, where all the 
consuls and foreigners of importance reside. 

We skim around corners with a sbrill ki-yi! of 
warning—debouch into a great square upon which 
cburches and public buildings face—cross a broad canal 
where acres of sampans are huddled for the night, and 
find on the other side Shichiu, the native town. Hanko- 
dori lies before us,-the wide main thoroughfare from 
which spring hundreds of narrow branches, all swarm- 
ing with a frolicsome chattering crowd tinkling about 
in pattens, their maltitudinous tappiug making a 
vibrant musical undertone to the sound of the many 
VoOICces. « « » 

The houses, delicate little matchboxes of thin un- 
painted wood, fifteen or twenty feet high, and divided 
into two storeys, crowd close together and give upon the 
street. The fronts of these houses, indeed the greater 
part of the walls all around, are sashes of many tiny 
panes glazed with white, semi-transparent paper, 
through which the inner light shines as from a lantern ; 
and the shop fronts are mere curtains of bamboo rolled 
ve during business hours, and let down when the shop is 
closed for the night. . ‘ 

Business is not nie bagi yet... 


The Japanese 
are as little inclined 


pretty bonquets of colour, all clean and read 
¥ fe sorts massed with skal 
oranges in bamboo nets, 
set about with their own green leaves ; plums, pomaloes, 
whose names we do not know. meth. 
here is radiantly clean, dainty, and inviting. 
too, are gay and voluble. The children play 
and one might imagine it, if not cor- 
a pone of lanterns, the place is so joyous, 


E 


9 


ted, fantastic under the smiling, be- 
moon. .. - 

ete on our way to the theatre, one of the humbler 
where acrobats do their feats for a few cents, 
"Pato auditorium are on a level, and both 


vat 


A little gallery to one side is re- 
the moon-eyed babies, with whimasically- 


i 
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shaved heads; but 
rollick about as they wish, quite unreproved. The 
are never harsh with children in this fairy country, an 
in return the children display a courteous tolerance of 
the foibles of their elders that is extremely soothing. 
A group of tumblers on the stage are going throug 
some supple contortions to the sound of a shrill little 
Pipe and a blattering wooden drum, playing out of time 
with one another. e whole front of the theatre, a 
curtain of matting, is rolled up at intervals, and, when 
the feat in progress is at its most thrilling climax, is 
let fall. This artful proceeding stimulates the interest 
of the passer-by to such poignancy that they succumb 
in platoons to the pangs of curiosity, and so crowd the 
little platforms that we depart hastily. . . . 

More moon and lanterns, more laughter and flutter, 
more clacking of sandals, and then a Japanese Eden 
Musée, with pleasing little horrors in wax at the 
entrance as earnest of more of the same cheerful enter- 
tainment within. Here is better music, that, during a 
naive pantomime of Japanese ghosts, plays whl 
negroes call a “lonesome tune,” in a soft minor key. 
This does not hold us long, for farther up the street is 
a large and fashionable playhouse, where we may see 
the best talent of Nippon. At the box office aro piles 
of flat sticks, six inches long and two wide, painted 
with numbers in the native character, which inquiry 
reveals are shoe checks for the many sandals hanging 
on rows of pegs by the door ; for here, as in every other 
house in Japan, one enters in stocking-feet. ite con- 
sideration of our being benighted foreigners, we are 
allowed to retain our shoes. . . . 

The interior is large and lofty. The common folk 
occupy the level floor of the pit, marked into squares, 
where family parties rit on small wadded rugs, and are 
quite at home, bringing their little charcoal braziersa to 
warm their fingers, furnish lights for their tiny pipes, 
and keep the teapot steaming. The galleries on two 
sides are divided into matting-lined boxes, one of which 
they furnish with chairs, seeing that we display small 
skill in sitting on our heels. We enter during an entre- 
act; and before the stage, which is not deep but lofty, 
sways jigutly in the dranght a gay crape curtain. The 
men in the pit are smoking, or curled up on their rugs 
snatching a pap, while the women drink tea and gos- 
sip, and the children romp all over the house. Ligh 
up on either side of the stage comes from a latticed box 
the sound of the samsien end other stringed instru- 
ments, that make a soft, plaintive, and pleasing music. 
The play has been going on for three weeks, and is 
to end to-night. A gong sounds, the children are 
recalled, the men wake, and the curtain being pulled 
aside shows the front of a Japanese house. Two 
maids appear from a side door, and wait respectfully 
on their hands and knees for the entrance of their 
mistress, a man very skilfully painted, and gorgeously 
arrayed, but somewhat too masculine to satisfactorily 
represent the babyish roundness of the real thing. This 
lady has affairs of great pith and moment to convey to 
the maids, who make timidly respectful suggestions, 
which evidently carry eal comfort, for the lady 
retires depressedly. Her lord, followed by his atten- 
dants, next appears—an extremely well-bred and 
aristocratic-looking person in the daimio dress with the 
two swords; and one judges by his manner that he can 
add nothing to the chcerfulness of the situation. While 
matters are at this stage. of melancholy, a great clash 
of music startles the audience, the curtain is drawn 
aside from a little room on the opposite side of the 
house, and a magnificent personage appears, who paces 
with an awe-inspiring strut along the little raised path- 
way that leads from this room to the stage. The 
daimio hastens with his attendants to meet him. It is 
the great shogun himself, stern of mien, and with fierce 
orgnlous brows ; a very impressive figure, despite that 
he wears black velvet trousers a yard anda half too 
long for him, and is accompanied by a train-bearer, 
who skips about and disposes this superfluous length in 
graceful folds whenever his master comes to a stand- 
still. . . He is the embodfment of the sterner side 
of the Japanese character—the aristocratic spirit that 
kept alive a haughty feudalism long after Europe had 
forgotten it; the haughty pride and courage that bid a 
gentleman expiate his offences only by his own hand; 
the spirit that has allowed no conqueror to ever set 
foot on Japanese soil, and still makes these people the 
bravest and freest race in Asia. . . . 

This tremendous personage makes’ short work of the 
handsome daimio, and stalks away, after prqnouncing 
some decree to which the noble bows his head in calm 
acquiescence.’ . Mataste oe the maids are 
still more unhappy. . . . e shogun appears to 
have cagpeaied tics advisability of the “happy de- 
spatch,” and the lady fails to appreciate this little 
attention on the part of her sovereign. An aged and 
garrulous mendicant next enters, and one guesses at 
once that this is the element of comedy which is to 
relieve the gloom of the situation, and probably the 
deus ex machin@ who will arrest the La His acting 
is extremely clever, and for myself I should like to see 
how it all tarns out; but the eee te poauiee 
from Ge is growing wan, an e lay-brother, 
who has sages » is fecoaiiie cross, and so we go home. 

The shops areshut by this time, and wesee some curious 
little domestic epigedes shadowed on the paper window 
sa:hos, when householders thoughtlessly pass 
between them and the lamp. The European town is 


come down occasionally and 
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seems, the only ones swake, sweeping in a long 
swift line through the streets in our silent fairy car- 
riages, with the rosy lanterns swinging. . . - 
A nipping and an eager air blows among the rose 
trees in the court next morning when Madge and I start 
out for early shopping. Lieutenant McDonald, magni- 
ficent in brown cords and laced Russia leather riding- 
boots, offers us his pony i but we scoff at any- 
thing less foreign than a jinrikisha, and set off toge- 
ther for Benton-dori, the fashionable shopping street 
of Shichiu. In spite of the fall in the thermometer, the 
spirits of the public in general appear in no way chilled. 
he bare feet in straw sandals look red and uncom- 
fortable, but the owners of them merely acquire great 
plumpness of a pearance by adding three or four more 
cotton-wadded bs to their costume, tuck their 
chilly fingers away in theirample sleeves, and laugh at the 
pons discomfort. Everything looks ridiculously tiny 
y day, and deliciously absurd. One has a feeling that 
it is all a game that one is playing to amuse the 
children. e sit on the edge of the little platform 
that forms the floor of the shop, and, in the baby talk 
that is called pigeon English, bargain with the amiable 
shopkeeper elated on bis own heels and within easy 
reach of all his goods. Just so one used to play “ keep 
shop” in the nursery when one sold one’s toys for 
astonishing sums to weal playmates whose purses 
were bursting with scraps of torn envelopes, fiat money 
of arbitrary value. We may have been instructed not 
to pay more than half that is asked, but the prices are so 
delightfully low that we give them joyfully and without 
haggling. We wander from shop to shop, received with 
an air of affectionate friendliness everywhere; we warm 
our fingers at many different braziers, and might drink 
little Gaimble-cape of tea at every ey place of 
business were we so minded. The y valuable bric- 
a-brac is costly here as elsewhere ; but many charming 
things in common use among the people, pretty proofs 
of their universal love of beauty, are to be picked up for 
a mere trifle. In the silk-shops we find the very poetry 
of fabrics crapes like milky opals, with the 
pale iris hues of rainbows, and crapes with the faint 
purples aud pearl of clear sunset skies, embroiderer 
wheeling flights of white storks. Out of a sweet- 
smelling box comes a mass of shining staff that the 
low-voiced fourteenth-century-looking ot oe ag calls 
by three musical syllables, which, translated, signify 
the garments of the dawn. Its threads ghimmer like 
the crystals of dry snow, and amid ite folds the white- 
ness blushes to rose, deepens to gold, or pales to blue. 
while through it here and there rans @ sort of impal- 
pable eloudinesa like a morning mist. He shows ns 
mooncloths, duskily azure with silver gleams . . . 
crapes, pearl-white and rich with needlework in 
patterns of delicate bamboo fronds or loose-petalled 
chrysanthemum blossoms . fairy garmeuts all, 
woven of raiubows and moonbeams. 
oe (To be continued. ) 
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A NICELY sharpened lead-pencil is the only thing in 
creation that deties the law of gravitation. The lighter 
end always strikes the floor first. 


“My dear boy,” said a mother to her son, as he 
handod round his plate for more turkey, “ this is the 
fourth time you've been helped.” 

“I know, mother,” replied the boy, ‘“ but that turkey 
ecked at me once, and I want to get square with 
im.” 

—~t-—___ : 

“Your trip to Italy must have been very pleasant.” 
said one of our intelligent young ladies to Simpson, 
who had just returned a foreign straxd. : 

“Very interesting, indeed,” answered he. 

“Now tell me,” said she, “does Italy look like a 
boot? You know that’s the way it looks on the map.” 
jo 

Lantes like to visit the vaults of the Bank of England. 
They love to see the tons of shining gold and the bales 
of ‘‘ crisp 'uns.” The other dey, a sweet little innocent 
was given a £100,000 note to hold for a moment. She 
Soemp vet said, “ Thank you yea #0 much,” and opened 

er tiny purse prepsratory to depositing it snugly there- 
in. She had partly folded it, when tbe’ ceniel Uoagere: 
started, and said :— : 


“T really didn’t give it to to keep.” 

Miss Innocence opened wine ber beautiful eyes, and, 
as she returned it, quietly remarked :~ 
., I beg your pardou—I migundersteed you. I thought 
it was & souvenir.” 

efor eee 

A Huap ror Busrness.— 
boy, so glad to see you. 
Miss De Rich coming on?” 


: “Ab, my deni 
how is your suit with 


we?” 


one wes Mise De Rich admired, by Ug Be ee like the 
“* It’s the v. one, my boy. She - 
over it at the dawg show,” > Went into ecstacies 


_ Ah, I see; 20 you've bought it for her?” 
‘Ne; for m iad : 
? What good can that do you?” 


: ° . ae * ; my boy, can't ? j id 
flooded with a high tide of moonlight, and we are, it girl will have to take ae oe love the dere. yea aoe 
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A MODEL WAITER. . 


“Waar have you had, sir?” : 

tatoos," replied the guest. 

potatocs, two-and-three. Any 

“ Yes," the spre would reluctantly admit. ‘I hada 

stout.” “i 

‘ Two stouts is eight, soup, chop and potatoes three- 

eee on eh eee Skinner, with 
the rapidity of a i 5 

. ee hr pire dag 


oo An y> wi 
Here,.the guest nlensrg AE and then it occurred to 
him that he had had two sof whiskey. 
“ And water ?” di ed Skinner, severely, as if it 
were no good attem to deceive him. 
.“ Yes, and water,” rep the guest, quite alarmed at 
his questioner's intimate knowledge of his doings. 
Skinner went ahead faster than ever. ‘Soup, chop 
znd potatoes, four-and-three; two stouts, eight, five- 
and-four ; two whiskeys-and- that’s eight-and- 
t, an bread ?” a 
H reply triumphantly, as 
though he had him there, and he was wrong for anos, 
‘No, no bread.” 
‘No bread,” echoed Skinner. “That's nine-and- 
two exactly. Half-a-sovereign? Thank you, sir, much 
night, sir,” and the guest was 
by the eager crowd of customers waiting to 
settle with the indefatigable Mr. Skinner. 


ee Le 
THE STORY OF A GREAT LIBRARY. 


Tue history of “ Madie’s” ia noon told. Mr. Mudie, 
wher a lad, was an omnivoroun reader, his special 
favourites works of history, travel, and philo- 
sophy. He bpd “In 1840 the circulating libraries 

doing a flourishing trade. But dingy places they 
were, and the trash they supplied were well suited to 
the tastes of the Lydia Languishes and Lady Slattern 
eee of the day. Seldom could I get a book that I 
i for, and I was fain to buy what I wanted, The 
idea suddenly struck me that ny ea young men 
were. in similar case with myself. I had by this time 
accumulated a number of books, so I determined to 
h out a library on my own lines.” 

Madie then placed his collection, modest as it was, in 
the window of a small in Bloomsbury Square, now 
Southampton Row, and his-modent establishment 
* Madie's Select Library.” Mr. Mudie had, before this, 
made a few friends who moved in literary circles, and 


one by one spread the kno of the good work that 
he was doing. Gradually his library e known, 
shrewdness and sagacity which Mr. Mudie 


quiet existence. In an iron safe are kept the records of a 
nation's ing. Since its foundation Mudie's Library 
has for the use of its subacribers some six 
million volumes. The number of volumes issued and 
reissued. fusing $s busy season exceeds a hundred 
thousand a wee 
The following figures supplied by Mr. Mudie may 
ve in . In December, 1865, there wees pr? 


in Africa; " & thousand copies of “ Idylls of the King ;” 
8,000 of M’Clintock's “ V in Search of Sir John 
‘Franklin.”. Of another ous book, ‘ Essays and 


Reviews,” Mr. iMudie jtook no fewer than 2,000 copies. 
There was, of course, an enormous for George 
Eliot's novels, and‘of “ Silas Marner” some 8,000 copies 
were taken, and still more of tie “ Mill on the Floss.” 
There is always a demand for the best novels, such as 
those of Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray, each of whom 
is as popular as ever. Kingsley is another popular 
author, “ Westward Ho! being the work most asked 
for. Trollope, too, is much in demand, and of his Auto- 
biography 1,500: copies were in circulation at one 
jime. . :0f '{ Endymion,” some 3,000copies were bonght, 
and of ‘‘John Inglesant,” 1,600. .Mr. Mudie took 
9,000 copies of the ’s last book. Lady Brassey's 
“ Voyage of the Sunbeam.” was in great vogue, 
mum! .at.the library meeting 700. 

The principle upon which books are divided is 
simple, and -proyes.effective. The novels are kept -in 
the vaalts below.. Every other book finds s place on 
a main sony, Fees in the gee running round the 
hail or im neighbouring rooms: and passages. A gallery 
runs round tbe hall, and when tho assistants below 
ryequiro a volume beyond a certain height they use the 
wlustle which communicates’ with the assistant above, 
Trucks carry the books’ from. one to another, 
wiilst a lift is constantly disgorging ita contents frm 
the veults on tothe counter. © : 

- Beneath the great hall and ite adjacent rooms kre 
stored hnadreds of thousands of volumes, s.vast-honey-: 


books. In 
stacked np in.» series of bine 


and finds what he wants in a few seconds. Once a 
book is misplaced, it is as good as 
As the novels cease to be asked for, they are 


gradually weeded out, and every few months the paper-. 


s 
E 


tons as fresh grist 


subscriptions ‘vary from one guinea # year—for 
which three vélumes may be taken at a time—to five 
hundred guineas. The latter sum, of course, is 
id, but many well-known families subscribe 
or themselves and for their servants. Then many 
institutions, provincial libraries, and villages, take 
thousands of volumes during the year. 


q 


amount over 
seribers some 700 boxes of 

every week, besides a number of 
counter some 2,000 exchanges are made daily. 
170 een districts ~_* a we ol, each 
one of w gets over & expanse one, 
perhaps, covering ch Da in a day's work. 

Three times a da: volumes returned are cleared, 
sorted, and The i 
touch of the sorting clerks detect in a moment "earn, 
and woe tothe subscriber with “o! ing thumbs" and a 
fondness for nae notes! Destruction, too, is often 
wrought on valuable bookr by the children of the 
family. A fond mother, perhaps, takes her nice book 
of travels to the nursery, and gives the baby the 
“pretty pictures ” jnst to look at. The “ pretty 

ictures” are naturally torn out, and the book return 
in anything but. its pristine state. Then Mr. Muaie 
comes down for damages. 

In one corner is the export department. In fact, 
Mudie’s have subscribers in all quarters of the world, 
from lonely bachelors to the libraries in our 
colonies, and wherever the E congregate. One 
room is devoted specially to the reception of books fresh 
from the publisher, and these are constantly coming in. 
A card is kept for each book, containing a fall account 
of the numberstaken. In the binding d ent alone 
some sixty or seventy pairs of hands are employed, 
from the skilfnl and accomplished foreman to the 
humble little stitcher. ; 

Cartloads of novels are turned into thé libraries and 


‘into the bookshops every week, forming in a few 


months a vast heap of rubbish, which quickly finds its 
way to the butterman. Of course, there are a number of 
notable exceptions. Novels, in spite of the tons he is 
compelled to take, do not pay Mr. Mudie. They occupy 
@ great 6, are bulky and expensive. To use his 
worda, “They ate the fuel that drives the engine. 
They become ashes too soon.” 

e literature proper—bdelles lettres, history, philo- 
sophy, biography, essay, travel—constitate the nolid 
basis of a business that shows a balance. 
Novels are the gaudy butterflies of the trade, which live 
but a short day perish. Mr. Mudie wonders that 
some ingenious inventor has not devised an instrument 
on the principle of the sausage-machine for the manu- 
facture of novels. Tho evil would at least be lessened 
if the three volumes could be comprensed into one, 
and one ridiculous farce of the day abolished for 
ever. ' : 

Any one who takes ap-three volumes of a novel, on 
the thick and th ae ar 
spaces, paper, @ gorgeous cover, 
poo for. hichablf, yal 16 is the pepee , the printer, 
i ans and last, but not 
6 


».” It was ti 


ly, and at once put & 


play 


tendencies , prove prejudicial to its success.. In: 
. fa boughs lataet 


A USEFUL BURGLAR. 


In Paris an amusing event occurred a week or two 
ago. Two —a. and an artist— 
woro about to joavo a small hotel in one of tho avenues 
radiating the Are de Triomphe, where they had 
apent the . Unf aye! edad 
was broken, and he could not find key.- It was im 


out or for the tenants of 


; gee 
eG iFal 

Hie 

it 

FEE 

‘ 

e 


ERE 


the Ternes had been shut up for a couple 
e at Batignolles the same, and at the 
¢ about their business. 


The artist, who had all his wits about him, sto 

the man gory and, taking off his hat, said, ed g 
our pardon, sir; but you don’t happen to have a 

Jommy and a set of false keys in your 2” 

The man looked at them suspiciously for a moment, 
and then bee! eae *¢ Ts it to crack a crib?” 

“ Alas!" replied the journalist, ‘we know of no one 
whom we can rob at present; our friends are all at the 
seaside,” and then the artist explained to the night 
wanderer what was the rcrvice they required of him. 
“ Allright. But get the Nee people ont of thc 
way. 1 don't want to give a." 

‘They returned to the house, and onr two friend: 
announced that a locksmith had been fonnd, ani 
begged the benighted ones to make way for him. They 
let him pas, and the burglar opened the door in tha 
twinkling ofan eye, amid a pertect chorus of thanks. 
The two gentlemen wanted to give the honest burglar 


® couple of francs, but, drawing himself up with 


dignity, he exclaimed— 

“ Sir, among pals!” And that ia how it came to pasa 
that in one of the best quarters of Paris, citizens in 
dintross, to whom the ea refused help, were able to 

into their house, 4 to the admirable institn- 
on of the corps of burglars, the true night guardians 


of society. 
———__—f-——___ 


Bossy had wickedly eaten part of the preserves on 
the shelf, and so his mother shut him in the closet. 
oa jetting Bes one she disco —_ that xo eaten 

e 0 rves. ightil leased, she 
asked him why te had done tal ihe 

“ Becanse, ma,” Bobby replied, ‘I heard pa tell one 
of his clients that a person couldn't be punished twice 
for the same offence.” 

he 


Mr. McManvs is a very matter-of-fact farmer, and 
the father of a number of very attractive girls. A 
young farmer, in every way eligible, was a suitor for 
the hand of the second unmarried daughter. 

“No, no,” said old McManur, when the’ young man 
g$ad confessed his tender passion; ‘yon cannot have 
the pick o’ my flock.” ; 

“Bat,” objected the young man, “ why should I be 
compelled to wait until after tho eldest of your 
daughtern is married?” i 

h, you need not wait until after,” rejoined the 
farmer, “you can have the eldest; they must all be 
taken in their turn.” 

The young man was dumbfounded, but not dismayed. 
A few weeks after a.double wedding was announced to 
take place at McManus’ house. The young farmer had 
persuaded his brother to take the eldest, which, of 
course, left. the way clear for, to the second. 
McManus says there is hing Jie making goo, 
sensible rules, and sticking to them, 


£100 INSURANCE 
FOR CYCLISTS. 


In addition to our unique Railway Insurance offer of 
£1,000, we have derided to insure Cyclists, in the event 
of death from Cycling Accidents, to the extent of £100. 
Lhe only condition required to secure this sum to whamso- 
ever the Proprietors of PEARSON’S WEEKLY sey 
decide to be the: Nect-of-kin of any Cyolist who meets with 
hie or her death by an decident while actually riding, is 
that _@ copy of the: ourtedt number ‘of PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY, or the page of tt on which this notice appears, 
shouldbe on the porsin of the deceased at she time of 
the fatality, The usudt-sijnature in ‘pen or i} must 
ocenpy the left blank at the: foot of this notice. 
Nottee of a t must de given within seven days to the 
Proprietors $f* the; y, and! death must occur within 
the somé'petion fromthe accident, 


avcvien'36, 1600. 


FACTS. 


THE flower-growing trado of London is estimated at 
£5,000 a day. 
ut 90,000 pounds of snails are brought daily into 
Pring Pars market from the gardens of Burgundy, 
Champagne, Poiton, and Provence, 
Somzows has calculated that the postmen of London 
walk, , something like 48,860 miles por day, a 
distance equal to twice tho circumference of the globe. 


Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk are the countics in 
£E which contain the largest number of paupers, 
and next to them come Bedford, Cambridge, Herte, 
Hunts, and Bucks. 


At the present time the Australian natives. are 
the lowest known species of humanity. They have 
little or no agg erg ne and het only ioe of a 

igher power. 2 ugh fear. hey are 
ae ts eel wear no clothing, and their weapons 
are crudely made from wood. 


A FIGURE-FIEND has been at the match question, and 
concludes that 2,000,000 matches are ‘used in Europe 
every day, and 400,000 cubic inches of wood and 
210,000 kilogrammes of phosphorus are required to 
meet the annual consumption. This statistical trifler 
also computes that if on oe ' ae be consumed in 
striking each match, the people of Europe spend every 
day 68 years 6 months 2 days 7 hours and 20 seconds in 
striking lucifers. 

Mrxute Oraantsus.—To show the immense number 
of living organisms which may exist on a piece of 
putrefying meat or other substance, Dr. Dallinger said 
ina lecture at Bristol that there are 100,000, stars 
visible to the human eye, and if these were attended 
like our sun by Bee primary bodies, and twenty 
rnecondary planeta, there are two thonsand eight hun- 
dred million bodies in space accessible to human re- 
search. The same number of minnte organisms that 
canse putrefaction would lie in a apace equal to one ten 
thousandth of a cubic inch. 


Eve's Tomp.—Situated near the desert, about a 
quarter of a mile from the western gate of the city of 
Jeddah, an object of interest to Christian and Mussnl- 
man alike, is the grave of Eve, or, as she is called in 
- Arabic, “ Sittua Hawwa,” the mother of mankind. It 
is difficult to trace the origin of the legeud that allots 
to Eve this desert tomb as her last resting-place, and it 
is doubtful whether it is of any great antiquity. How- 
ever this may be, the tomb is regarded with great vener- 
ation by the numerous pilgrims who visit Jeddah, and 
few fail to worship at the shrine. 


ANoTHER “ Srronc Man.""—It seems that we are once 
sgain to have the “strong man” mania rampant 
amongst us. Herr Sandow, who it will be remembered 
defeated Samson in a contest at the Aquarium, has un- 
earthed in Westphalia, and brought to London for ex- 
hibition purposes, a gentleman who is henceforth to be 
known as “Goliath.” This prodigy is said to possess 
the following peculiarities :—One of his hands will 
easily cover a shoulder of mutton, the ring he wears on 
his fore-finger is in circumference ‘the size of half a 
crown, he can span a foot from thumb to third finger, 
he can easily lift 800Ib at once, he has never been de- 
feated as a wrestler, and, finally, he is stated to have, 
ina contest with a mad cow, easily turned it on its 
back and held it there. 


Tre Spreap oF Type-wriTinc.—Type-writers are 
now made for the French, German, Spanish, Bohemian, 
Russian, Danish, Swedish, Portuguese, md Italian 
Jangnages. It is only with the Chinese, with its thirty 
thousand characters, that science is powerless. No 
key-board ting the Chinese charactors could be 
operated. e Russian ey bu most difficult i. the 

guages now représented on the type-writer. There 
are thirty-eight letters, but the pay ckeation, accents, 
and other bring the number on 


There are thirty pri characters, and eighty are 
ired i be English key-board has twenty-six 
and seventy-six in all. There are 
three type-writers in this office, and the whole of our 
correspondence is conducted by their means. 


Wrat Makes Wnrinkies.—Thé general imprersion 
abont wrinkles is that they are caused by worry, but 
the trath is that most of them come from Jaughing. ‘To 
know how to langh is just as important as to know 
you laugh with the sides of your 
face the skin will work loose in time, and wrinkles will 
form in exact accordance with the kind of langh youhave. 
The man who always wears a smirk will have a series 


who is accustomed to suppressing his feelings, generally 
deep line m each side of his nose to 
the upper corner of his mouth, which in time extends 
to the chin, forming the shape of a half-moon. A 
cadaverons person is usual ly marked with two 
Wrinkles, one on the jaw, the other under the eye, 
meeting at. les at the cheek bones. The 
scholar’s forms on his brow, while a schemer's 
wrinkles ‘cecne azoand his eyes, and look like the 
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Jutes Verne is the most po 
writers of Franco. He gets 1s. 
of contrivution. 


More becr ix drunk in Munich than in any other 
town in the world, A quart and a half per day is tho 
averago per head of the population. 


TuE average expenditure for gas is 21s. per inhabi- 
tant per annum in London and 10s. in other towns. A 
ton of coal gives 9,000 cubic fect of gas. 


Tue Salvation Army is of tender years—a little 
beyond infancy—anud yet it has already an annual 
income of £791,000. Its periodicals have an aggregate 
annual circulation of nearly 88,000,000. 


Steep NEcEssary FoR THE Younc.—Sleep in abun- 
dance is most necessary during development. A child 
can hardly sleep tvo long, especially one brought up in 
a town. The minimum of sleep should be twelve 
hours a day up to four years, eleven hours from that to 
seven years, ten and a half from seven to ten, ten 
hpars rom that to fifteen, and nine up to twenty years 
of age. 


A Srerker's ParapisE.—Strikers seem to have & 

radise in New South Wales. At Sydney, the dock 
abourers threatened to suspend operations unless they 
were allowed a certain period of the day to smoke their 
pipes and cigars. Rather than precipitate a conflict 
with their men on so trivial a matter, the masters have 
allowed them three-quarters of an hour per day for 
indulgence in tobacco, and have agreed to pay them for 
it, too. 


Tre Liaurest JocKEY WHO EVFR Rope.—This was 
Kitchenar. It is thought by many ms that 
Kitchenar's lowest weight was when he won the 
Cheater Cup on Red Deer, in 1844. Such, however, 
is not the fact. On that occasion his hodily weight 
was 2st 12lb, and the saddle, bridle, &., weighing 
1st 2lb, made np the weight to 4st, at which the horse 
was handicapped. But Kitchenar had ridden at Ascot, 
under the nickname of “ Tiny,” two years previously, 
and his bodily weight was then only 2st 111b. 

Bapty Parp JupGrs.—Anyone who examines the 
public accounts of Canada must be stryck by the 
poor salaries which are paid to many of the judges of 
theland. The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court re- 
ceives, it is true, £1,644, while the puisne judges of the 
same court get £1,440 each; but when we come to the 
puisne judges of the various provinces we find the salaries 
run as low as £800; while the Chief Justice in Prince 
Edward Island, a position now held by the late 
Premier, receives no more than £822. These figures 
compare very poorly with those of the United States, 
where, as in the state of New York, the puisne judges 
receive £2,400 each. In the Australian Colonies the 
average is £2,000. 


A PostmastTrr’s Great Ipga.—Dr. Stephen, the 
German Postmaster-General, is evidently a practical 
man. Fashion being very changeable, and to follow it 
not an easy matter for persons with a moderate income, 
Dr. Stephen hit upon a novel, but by no means bad, 
idea. All the female clerks at the German telegraph 
and telephone offices are to wear henceforth a uniform. 
The same is to consist of a blue jersey with a high 
collar of orange hue and brass buttdns, the colour of 
the dress being also prescribed. The ladies of the 
Berlin offices were recently measured for this 
“official uniform,” which they do not seem to like, 
though it is said to look very graceful. Their objection 
to it is the more surprising, because to be somebody in 
Germany one must wear some kind of uniform. 


A DisappraRrmnc Istanp.—The Empire is in imminent 


. @ line for this class 


‘danger of losing another of its minor possessionr—to 


wit, Sable Island. The captain of the Canadian 
Goveynment steamer Newfield, who has just been 
paying an official visit to this little island, on the 
extreme south coast of Nova Scotia, reports that the 
land is fast disappearing before the encroaching sea. In 
the days when the venturesome Marquis de la Roche, 
following the example of the illustrious Cartier, sought 
to establish a French convict colony. on the island, it 
measured a good forty miles in fen gies but now it can 
boast of only twenty miles of visible land from north 
to south. The ravages of the ocean seem to increase 
each year in intensity. Within the last ten years two 
lighthouses have been washed away, and the rea is now 
eating into the sand which surrounds the third. 


Doctors with Smatt Practices.—The cost of a 
doctor's visit in China is said to range from twopence 
halfpenny to fivepence. One would think that, inas- 
much as they are so cheap, nobody would be: without 
doctors’ virits in China; but, as a fact, the Chinese get 


medicines d 
such things. 


———  - —— 


Tuttuay, near Chicago, U. 8. 4., is said to be the 
most perfectly drained town in the world. 

Tne average number of murders sannelly in Eng- 
land and Walcs is 170, more than half of them being 
thoso of children less than a year old. 


A PAINSTAKING person cstimates that the average 
number of hairs in a woman's head, if placed end to 
cnd, would measure fifty miles in length. 


Taene is a curious illustration of the ups and downs 
of life in a workhouse near London, where one of the 
inmates was the original proprietor of a noted cattle 
food, which from first to last must have brought in 
millions of money. The poor fellow commenced his 
downward course with a law-suit, which cost £40,000, 
and since then he has drifted into absolute poverty. 


chee cost S ae ay eee ia different woman's 
colleges at Oxford an ambri is surprising! 
uniform. At Newnham (Cambridge) the fees ned 
75 guineas per annum; at Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford, £75; St. Hugh’s Coll and Somerville Hall, 
Oxford, each £60; Girton Col. ge Cambridge, is the 
most expensive, the fees bei 105 per annum. The 
Royal Holloway College, Egham, Surrey, provides 
board, lodging, and tuition for £90 a year. 


A CAREFUL survey of Westminster Abbey by a recent 
Commission has made known the fact that there stil) 
remain ninety places within the edifice where inter- 
ments may take place. By those who are op) 
to anything in the form of an addition to the Abbey, 
the fact is used as an or ere for letting things 
alone. It is pointed out that, taking the average of 
the last century, it will be a long time before these 
ninety places are filled up. 


A Tworrenny Bank Notr.—Mr. Gregory, of Totter- 
down, has in his possession a bank note for the anm of 
twopence. The note is printed on thick paper, with a 
white heart, gorged, in the left corner, and reads :— 
“Bank near Devizes. No. 29,486. I promise to pay 
the bearer, on demand, the sum of two pence. Dunkirk, 
the 8th day of September, 1792.—Josrrg Bastrr.” In 
the left lower corner is, “Twopence. Entered, 
F. Harris.” The existence of these old notes, and the 
numerous tokens which were issued by tradesmen (and 
one of which was sent out by the said Joseph Baster), 
shows the straits to which the Government and the 
public were reduced for the want of circulation in the 
good old times. 


Tne Trem “Jerry Buriper.“—A_ correspondent, 
writing to Notes and Queries on the derivation of the 
word “Jerry,” quotes the following :—‘ The origin of 
the term was the name of two brothers who resided in 
Liverpool, and who built many of those rapidly con- 
structed, ill-built, and egal honses ahi form so 
large a portion of this city, which are inhabited chiefly 
by the lower middle classes. The style of the firm, 
‘ Jerry Brothers, Builders and Contractors,’ caused the 
name to become generic for such builders and their 
work ; first in this city, from whence the term spread.” 
“This seems,” adds the correspondent, ‘to be a satis- 
factory account of the origin of the term, only, unfor- 
tunately, I have not, so far, been able to come across 
ae of such a firm as ‘ Jerry Brothers’ in Liver- 
poo! Be 

A Scoot anp CnurcH oN WHEELS.—On the great 
railway which the Russian Government is building in 
Central Asia, a novelty has been introduced in the 
shape of a school-car and a chapel-car, which, coupled 
together, move up and down the line. In the school- 
oar there are several compartments, including, besides 
the large school-room, a lodging-room for the teachers 
and a library. This school on wheels is not continually 
under way, like an ordinary Pullman or a dining car. 
It is not, indeed, under way at all when school is in 
session. It in intended for points pd the line of the 
Samarcand Railway which are not otherwise provided 
with educational advantages. It gives one town an 
opportunity for at least a few weeks of instruction, and 

en moves on to another. For some time this car la 
at the Russians’ capital in Central Asia, Semarcand, 
and afforded certain children there the first opportunity 
they had ever had for school instruction. 


Tarr Strep oF THE WinND at Dirrrerent Heicuts.— 
The Eiffel Tower has proved of great service to 
meteorologists. At the summit of the tower (a heig 
of 1,000 feet) is a self-registering anemometer which 
measnres the exact speed of the wind. The Parisian 
Office of Meteorology has a station which lies at only 
about a quarter of a milefrom the Tower, and which also 
possesses an anemometer fixed at the height of sixty. 
ix feet from the ground. Interesting comparisons are 
by this means made of the rate at which the wind 
travels at various altitudes. The difference of the 

is astonishing. During 101 consecutive days, 
oO] tions taken at the meteorological station 
show that the wind blew at the rate of eight 
feet per second—or barely exceeding the distance that 
& moderate walker would cover in the same time— 
whereas.at the summit of the Tower the speed was 
found to be three times as great. A curious fact is that 
while at the meteorological station’the wind was found 
to blow ita hardest as a general rule at mid-day, 
between the hours of twelve and two, and to be at reat 
at sunrise, on the Eiffel Tower it reached its 


to poverty haem ht, and its lowest about ten o'clock i 
@ forenoon. z = 
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FICTION, 


A Victm to CHaniry.—It was at a church bazaar, 
and he had come there at the request of his 
“cousin,” who was at the head of the flower table. 
He opened the door bashfully, and stood, hat in hand, 
looking at the brilliant scene before him, when s 
young lady rushed up, and, clutching him by the arm, 
said: 


“Oh! you must, you will take a chance in our cake. 
Come over here. This way.” 

Blushing to the roots of his hair, he stammered out 
that he “Really didn’t have the pleasure of 
Ob “Ghat's all right,” said th lady. “ You'll 

at's »” said the young lady. ‘ You’ 
know me better before you Teor I'm one of 

apagers, you understand. Come, the cake will 
be all taken if you don’t hurry.” And she almost 
dragged him over to one of the middle tables. ‘‘ There, 
now, only half-a-crown a slice, and you may get gold 
ring. Yon had better take three or four slices; it will 
increase your chances, you know.” 

“You're very good,” he stammered. ‘ But I'm not 
inn of cake; that is, I hgven't any use for the ring— 


‘Ah, that will be ever so nice,” said the young lady, 
“for now if you get the ring va eal ives badlt, maid 
we'll put it in another cake." 

*Y-e-e-8,” said the young man with a sickly smile. 
“To be sure, but ——" 

a een ree nem 7 saat it,” said oe young 
, ing sweetly. ‘ You know you promised.” 
 Peomiagl ” 2 iiass 

“Well, no, not exactly that; but you will take 
just one slice?” and she looked her whole soul into 

8 eyes. 

"66 ell, I nuppose oo . 

“To be sure. There is your cake,” and she slipped 
® great elice into his delicately-gloved hands, as he 
handed her half-a-sovereign in gold. 

‘Oh, that is too nice,” added the young lady, as she 
plastered three more pieces of cake on top of the one 
she had just given . “IT knew you would take at 
least four chances,” and his half-sovereign disappeared 
across the table, and then she called to a companion: 
‘Oh, Miss Larkins, here is a gentleman who wishes to 
have his fortune told.” 

“Oh, "does he? Send him over,” answered Miss 
Larkins. 

“I beg your pardon, but I’mafraid you're mistaken. I 
don’t remember saying anything about———" 

“Oh, but you will,” eaid the first young lady, tugging 
at the youth's arm. “It's for the good of the church, 
and you won't refuse,” and once more the beautifal 
eyes looked soulfully into his. ‘‘Here we are. Now 
take an envelope; openit. There, you are going to be 
married in a year. Isn't that jolly? A shilling 
please.” This disme the youth was careful to hand out 
the exact amount. 

“Oh, I should like to have my fortune told. May 
1?” said the first young lady. 

‘Of course, you may, my dear,” said Miss Larkins, 
handing out one of her envelopes. “Oh, dear, you are 
going to be married this year, too. A shilling more, 
please,” and the poor youth came down with half- 
a-crown. “ ue have no change, sir,” added Miss Larkins, 

it in her 

“Oh, come, let's try our weight,” said the first young 
lady, once more tugging at bashfal youth's coat 
sleeve, and before he knew where he was, he found 
himself standing on the platform of the machine. 
“One hundred and thirty-two,” said the young lady. 
‘Oh, how I would like to be a great, heavy man like 
you,” and rhe jumped on the machine like a bird. 
‘One pe pn and eighteen. “Well, that is light. One 

lease.” 


ww ,’ said the youth, “one shilling! Isn't that 
ey seep? I mean, I——” 

“ Oh, bu D Geberiaul said the lady, “it is for 

to the trea- 

“Ythink Til have to go. I have an engagement 


ab— 
“Oh, but first you must buy me a bouquet for taki 


yeuall round,” said the young lady. “ here,” an 
they were soon in front of the flower table. 

- ‘Bese is just what I want,” and the y lady 
picked up « basket of roses and violets. ‘Ten i 
please.” 


“Qh, Jack, is that you ?” otied the youth’s “ cousin " 
counter, ‘and buying flowers 


‘or Mias Giggle, too. Oh, I shall be terribly jealous 
onless you buy me a too,” and she picked up 
an elaborate affair. “F shillings, please, Jack,” 
and ‘the youth put down the ge looking terribl 

confused and much as though he di "ts know whether 
to make a bolt for the door or give up all hope and 
settle down in despair. : 


ladies,” he stammered; ‘‘but I 

mast go; I have ——” 
“Here, let me pin thig in button-hole,” inter- 
rupted his “cousin.” “ Five i please, 


* Well, #f ever I visit another basaar may Ibe kicked,” 
es he vonnted owner fe te see if he 
omne, | 


he gjacuia’ 
halt the teain fare to rite 


: “ Yes, sir.” 3 

L.: “ You swear you know him?” 

W.: “Yes, sir.” ae 

L. “ You mean that you are at with him?’ 

W.: “ Yes, sir, acquainted with a 

L.: “Oh, you don't know him; you are merely ac- 
quainted with him. Remember that you are on oath, 
sir. Now be careful. You don't mean to tell the court 
that you know all about Mr. Sparrow—everything that 
he ever did?” 

W.: ‘No, I suppose ——" 

L.: “Never mind what you suppose; please answer 
my question. Do you, or do you not, know everything 
that Mr. Sparrow did?" 

W.: “No.” 

L.: “ That'll do, sir. No, you do not. Very good. 
So you are not acquainted with all his acts?” 

We: “Of course ——” 

Las Step there. Are you or are you not?" 

W.: “No.” 

L.: “That is to say, you are not so well acquainted 
with him as you thought you were?” 

W.: “ Possibly not.” 

L.: “Just 80. Now we begin to understand each 
other. If you don't knew about Mr. Sparrow's acts 
when you are not with him, you can't swear that you 
know him, can you ?” 

W.: “If you put it that way-——" 

L.: “ Come, sir, don't seek to evade my question. I'll 
put it to you again. When you say you know Mr. 
Sparrow, you don't mean to say that you know every- 
thing he ae 

W.: “No, sir; of course not.” 

L.: “Just 80; of course not. Then you were not 
quite correct when you said you knew Mr. Sparrow ?” 

W.: ‘No, sir.” 

L.: “In point of fact, you don’t know him ?” 


W.: ‘No, gir.” 
L.: “Ah, I thought so. That'll do, sir. You can 
stand down.” 
————»f-—__ 


A TwrueHT Fantasy. 
A woman stood at a garden gate 
(Sing hey for the distant spreading sail!) 
Sing hey for the dog that hurried by 
"With a kettle tied to his tail. 
A good man skurried adown the road, 
(Sing hey for the joyous drinking bout !) 
And r the yellow cur he sped, 
With many a graesome shout. 
“Now, why this haste, good neighbour ?” she cried. 
“Why after the dog of the ochre tint ?” 
But, waking the echoes with a yell, he sped 


Through the twilight’s gleam and glint. \ 


A smug-faced lad looked over the fence, 
(Sing hey where the birdlings flit and chirp !) 
“Why laughest, good mother.” ‘I laugh,” said she, 
‘To see yon ochre purp.” 


A smile then smiled the smug-faced lad, 
(Sing lack-a-day for the sunset red !) 
“Then |: no more, good mother, because 
The kettle is your'n,” he said. ‘ 

(The poetry after Browning, the man after the dog, 

the woman after the boy.) 
———fo——__. 

A Fat May's Woes.—He came into my study 
edgewise Hescueh the narrow door one warm night 
last week. The form of my visitor was about 
four feet square and five feet high, and of 
that pleasant round-cornered make which gives 
us an idea of a Cupid or a circus tent. As he advanced 
towards a chair forward to remove the one 
aimed at, and substituted an old, wooden-seate@ one 
which I did not care for, but he saw with a look of pai 
my intefition, and threw himself inte the lightest chai 
in the room. It did not creak beneath his weight. 

I was astoniched at this, and he saw it. As I looked 
na aparaar tag him I trembled at the discovery that I 
could see stars through the open window behind 
his apparently substantial back. He drew a filmy 
handkerchief fram his filmy coat, and said in a hollow 
tone, as he wiped his filmy brow, “ Youareright. Iam 
the first ghost of a fat man ever allowed to walk the 
earth. It takes too much film to work up a good 
ghost. When it covers a form like mine it becomes 
very, thin,” and he shivered. 

“'f'> what fortunate event am I indebted for this 
8 visit!?” said I, as I shat up my desk and put the 
keys in my pocket, nervously. 

“ The weather,” said he, “this hot spell. You know 
that murdered men haunt the spot where suffered. 
When would the ghost of a fat man haunt earth if 
not in summer?" And from the mel teens drew 
the filmy handkerchief and mopped his impalpable 
brow, from force of habit, I suppose. 

re Ho 

“Yes,” e, ‘tand I seek you out to into 
iaeye and capacious ear the wrongs of peisations ol 

men.” ~ 

” said I, ag I saw’ thro 


." and 


- moved away fram him. -“ What 


his 
) 1, sa th , 
body a caf moving along te rrling and vengel 


hs ni 
when they said funny things and laughed.” 

“I never thought of that,” said I, in a compassionate 
tone 


“Of course, not. Everybody had a hit at me. When 
I walked down the street, funny fellows got out into the 
gutter to give me room. Ifa young “y walked with 
me, she got on the shady side of me, with an arch look, 
and regardless of etiquette. When measured for a suit 
of clothes, the teilor would ask someone to hold the end 
of his tape while he walked round me. Then it 
Bepetred me of many of the joys of life,” and he sighed 

loomily. 
am Excuse mé,” seid I, “but how did it deprive 
y6u of happiness? I can't see what you are driving 
at.” 

“T am going to be open with you,” said he. 

“Thope you will,” ssid I, as I saw his chair back 
through his robust form; “but not too open,” said |, 
cautiously. 

“Open with my confessions, I mean. Don't, for 
pity’s sake, joke with a ghost,” and he frowned heavily, 
‘“* A fat man has a heart.” 

“*T believe you,” said I. 

‘Well, then, one of the dearest pleasures of courtship 
—one of the last acts of confidence indulged in by the 
gentle sex—I was deprived of. No woman ever sat in 
my lap.” 

“No?” said I. 

“No, sir. I had no lap to sitin. Look at me." I 
looked at his shadowy form, and.saw that he was con. 
structed like a well-organised army—the commissary 
department overshadowed the marching forces by 
about four inches. There was really no lap there. He 
sighed, and continued : 

“Amelia Jane, the last frail blossom of her sex to 
whom I offered my-love, tried to sit on my lap and sliil 
off on the floor, injuring her spine in such a way as to 
be a cripple for life. Yet men laugh at a fat man.” 
He wiped away a ghostly tear, and went on: 

‘Before this I desired to pop the question to 2 
charming girl, and went down on my knees to do so. [ 
got thrown.” 

“ Thrown ?” said I. 

“Yes, thrown like a horse and could not get up. So 
Sophronia had to go and wake up the ald mea, who 
tipped me over on one side, andI got up. It tippe:! 
over the ho of my life, too. Sophronia laughed 
every time saw me after that. I waa laughed out 
of the court of love. Perhaps you think that was funvy 
for a fat man, too ?” 

“ Believe me,” said I, “I pity you.” 

‘ *“T never took a oe with a girl, either. No,” ay 
e, “no carriage rides for me. No carriage would ho 
me, and if Iroda out I must charter an ompibus or hires 
spring on, and that would have been too cov- 
spicuous. e last girl I asked to marry me and 
become my other said I was big enough for two 

now, and then she giggled.” 

I bowed in silence. 


Will you ask mankind to a the fat man a chance? 

ature made him, and more 

his form may not offer 

facilities for meee equal to those of slimmer meu. 
ey should 


es he hides a raanly Just ventilate the horrors 


fat, of for ever posing as the nation ot 
sing the butt of every idiot. Ww : 


——fe-—— 
An absent-minded woman, mistaking herself for the 
tea-kettle, filled herself up with water, and sat down 
on the stove to boil. She discovered her mistake soou 


comet teen 


nick as he could.” 
ast 
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THE MOST VALUABLE CROP THAT 
GROWS. 


Tre human hair is absolutely the most valuable crop 
in the world. The more uncommon kinds are literally 
worth far more than their wegut in gold. 

The demand for false hair at the present day is very 
great. We can get some idea of the magnitude of the 
traffic from the fact that the hair merchants of London 
alone import five tons of hair anuually, and that the 
Parisian dealers harvest upward of 200,000 pounds of 
hair a year. It is mostly black hair, and is collected in 
Brittany and the South of France. The market cannot 
be supplied simply by chance clippings ; there must be 
more ample sources and ar seasons for obtaining 
the supply. 

There are itinerant dealers who purchase hair, paying 
for each head of it from one to five francs, according to 
its weight and beenty the weight ranging from eleven 
to sixteen onnces. The nt girls are willing to part 
with their hair, and accept silks, laces, cheap 
jewellery, &c., with which the trafficers are well sup- 
plied. The latter attend the fairs and merry-makings 
as the best place to ply their vocation, and the girls 
bring their hair to market just as they would peas, 
cabbages, &c. . 

The girls stand in a ring waiting to be shorn, with 
their caps in their hands, and their long hair combed 
ont and hanging to their waists. The dealer, who is 
often a man, but sometimes a woman, ties up each crop 
of hair in a wisp by itself and tosses it into a large 
basket. The girls sacrifice some of their vanity along 
with their hair, but it does not worry them long. They 
want the money, feel more comfortable, and the close- 
fitting caps they wear hide the loss. Then, too, will 
not the hair grow again ? 

The hair is dressed and sorted in the wholesale 
houses, and sold to the hair workers at ten francs a 

ound. The retail dealer in turn obtains a good profit, 
[iret that if one customer refuses to pay it another 
will readily buy. Light hair is almost exclusively a 
German product. The dealers claim to be able to dis- 
tinguish the nationality of hair, whether French or 
German, English or Irish, Scotch or Welsh. Nay, more, 
they assert that they can name the province in which 
the hair was gathered—even between two districts of 
Central France, though they may not be many miles 
apart. The difference is so very slight that 
the ordinary physiologist would not be able to detect 


any 
$= __ 
WINGED AND FOUR-FOOTED 
SOLDIERS. 


OnF of the most important fields to which inventors 
have turned their minds in recent years has been the 
discovery of fresh engines of destruction for the use of 
armies, and improvements in those already known. 
Not content with 100-ton guns, smokeless powder, and 
explosives far more deadly than dynamite, man has 
now pressed into the service of arms winged and four- 
footed soldiers, who would, no doubt, prove of the 
preacest utility in the unfortunate event of a war 
between civilised powers. 

Everyone has heard of the part which pigeons played 
in the siege of Paris. When the French capital was 
beleagured by the Prussian troops, almost tHe only 
means-of communication with the outer world was the 
pigeon post. ria at siege forty-eight day mails, 
and 1,186 night mails were despatched from Paris by 
pigeons, and 150,000 official and a million private com- 
munications were borne by them into the beleagured 
city. By the aid of microphotograplry the original 
messages were copied upon thin films of collodion, the 
characters being so much reduced that each film con- 
tained on an average 2,600 different letters, and it was 
thus possible to forward thirty or forty thousand com- 
munications by one bird. 

The services rendered by pigeons in this memorable 
siege were not lost sight of by military strategists, and 
now almost every Euro country has its organisa- 
tion of military establishments, by means of 
which most rapid communication could be effected 
between the outlying fortresses and the capital, even 
though railway and telegraph lines were in the hands 
of the enemy. 

The number of birds at each station varies accordin 
to its position, the distances that have to be flown, an 
the number of directions in which the pigeons have to 
be trained. Ata station where they are gals interes 
to be used in one direction, about two hun birds 


are ; and at those stations which communicate in 
more one quarter, something like one hundred and 


fifty pigeons are maintained for each section or direction 
after the first. For instance, at a station where birds 


are trained to fly in three directions, there are five 
hundred pigeons, which, in case of siege, will be 
sufficient to ensure communication with the outer world 
for six months, the caloulation ‘being arrived at in the 
following manner. that correspondence is on 
an a to take twice a week, then in six 
months -two tions of birds would be necessary, 
oe sgheplcmieg on pack cooasion may be 

en Vverage ; total number Pigeons 
in would beane and fifty-six for each par 
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It is in Germany that the military pigeon organisa- 
tion has been brought to the greatest perfection. At 
each large fortress a number of birds are kept varying 
with the importance of the place, and the distance it is 
removed from other military centres. The Com- 
mandant of the Fortress is responsible for the proper 
care and training of these aérial messengers. As a 
general rule, their direct care is entruated to a non- 
commissioned officer, who has a certain number of 
privates detailed to assist him. The most careful 
register is kept of the ages, sexes, and distinguishing 
marks of the different birds, together with copious 
notes regarding the journeys that they have made, and the 
rapidity and reliability of their flight. Such important 
fortresses as Metz, Strasburg, and Cologne contain 600 
pigeons. The network of pigeon stations is so perfect 
that even if every railway and telegraph wire in the 
German Empire were in the hands of an enemy, the 
principal towns on the fronticr could communicate with 
one another, and the capital could keep in touch with 
every one of them. 

In France, a sum of about £5,000 is annually set 
apart for the maintenance of pigeon lofts at important 
military station centres. Though itis in France that 
the most importaut use of carrier pigeons for the pur- 
poses of warfare has been made, Frenchmen do not 
seem to have profited so much by their experience as 
the Germans, whose vigilant watching of Paris was to 
a certain extent counteracted by the employment of 
these birds. 

Some years ago the Russian military authorities 
carried out some very elaborate experiments with a 
view to deciding whether it was worth while to estab- 
lish a military pigeon post along their frontiers. The 
results were so satisfactory that it was decided to 
establish depots at all the fortresses, and to devote 
special attention to the adequate training of carrier 
pigeons. f 

Many prominent officers of the British Army advo- 
cate the establishment of military pigeon stations in 
this country. At volunteer mancuvres very successful 
experiments with pigeons have been made, but those 
who have the deciding voice seem to consider that our 
insular position renders us more independent of such 
aid than countries whose frontiers touch others which 
may one day be their foes. 

When Shakespeare spoke of “slipping the dogs of 
war,” he can have had little idea that a lapse of three 
centuries or so would see a practical illustration of his 
words, and that one of the mightiest armies of the world 
would by then have equipped itself with four-footed 
soldiers. The “ havoc,” though, which the poet imagined 
the animals of which he wrote capable of working, is not 
ever likely to become an accomplished fact. The 
‘dogs of war" of to-day are not kept with a view to 
their proving personally destructive to the foe; their 
part is rather to aid their human comrades by the 
exercise of senses which in them attain to a degree of 
perfection never found in man. 

Practice has ‘shown that a properly-trained dog, 
stationed with a sentry, will discover the approach of 
anyone advancing long before the straining ears of bis 
companion succeed in catching the slightest} sound, 
and a dog sent out with a reconnoitring party will, in 
the same way, make known the fact that there is some- 
thing in front which deserves attention, while the 
soldiers, who are mainly dependent upon their powers 
of vision, are still in ignorance of the nearness of any 
disturbing element. Besides the service which military 
dogs may very well render as sentries and scouts, there 
is a wide field of usefulness for them as carriers of 
despatches between different divisions of an army, both 
on the march and in action, as bearers of ammunition, 
and as discoverers and succourers of the wounded, and 
watchers by the dead. 

One of the first lessons that is instilled into the 
minds of war dogs is the absolute necessity for silence 
when on duty. In the yatural way, a dog would hail 
the approach of an enemy by an outbreak of furious 
barking, but this, of course, would be the very last 
i esirable in actual warfare. Dogs on sentry or 
scouting duty are taught to announce their discoveries 
by low e ronle, indeed, some of the more highly trained 
ones manage to make known the items of intelligence 
which they are able to give, merely by gestures, never 
uttering a sound while on duty. German regimental 
dogs are taught early in their military career to dis- 
tinguish the particular uniforms against which they 
may one day have to serve. Men are dressed as 
French and Russian soldiers, and in these characters 
make themselves as di able as possible to the 
dogs, so as to ensure their animosity against persons 
wearing those particular costumes. Anyone who has 
owned a dog which regarded postmen or policemen in 
the light of enemies, as dogs often do, appreciate 
the effect that a distinctive costume has upon members 


of the canine tribe. : 
Sentry dogs are particularly useful at night, when 
their keen sense of {smell enables them to discover the 


approach of a foe as easily as they could in broad day- 


ight. It is no easy matter to train dogs to act as suc- 
om bearers of despatches. A great t deal of patient 
work is 


aired from those who attempt to teach 
them this duty, It is essential that they should be 
able to perform it by night as well as by day, and, ac- 
cording to some ers, when once they have acquired 
the knack of finding their by between two given points 
' in the dark. they perform fourneys much quicker 
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under these circumstances than in daylight, presumably 
because they are then less apt to have their attention 
diverted from the business in hand. 

A point of vital importance is the inculcation of the 
necessity of avoiding strangers when bearing despatches. 
As an instance of the perfection with which this lesson 
may be instilled, we may quote the case of a German 
soldier dog who, if he meets any person with whom he 
is not acquainted when carrying despatches, will conceal 
himself behind the nearest cover until they have seal 
lying flat and motionless upon the ground if there is 
no cover near at hand, and resuming his course as 
soon as the coast is clear. Leather pouches in which 
letters may be placed are attached to the light iron 
collars which the war dogs of the German army wear. 
It is naturally of importance that the pouches should 
be provided with some kind of fastening, which, while 
easy to loosen and secure, is sufficiently reliable to 
ensure the safety of the contents in the not improbable 
event of the bearer having to race violently for safety. 
The chief difficulty to be overcome in training dogs to 
carry supplies of ammunition for use upon the field of 
action, is their natural disinclination to stand fire. 
Once their propensity to turn tail when the rifles begin 
to crack in every direction has been corrected, it is a 
comparatively easy matter to teach them to run up and 
down the line, stopping whenever a man bids them, and 
retiring now and again to the rear in order that the 
panniers which they carry may be replenished with fresh 
cartridges. . 

We believe that these four-footed soldiers can claim 
members from among a goodly proportion of the various 
breeds into which their species is divided, but by far 
the most used and most valued are those which belong 
to the Spitz tribe, the members of which would scarcely 
have been suspected to possess the different requisite 
characteristics to any very marked degree. Most of 
the Spitz war dogs are white, but, other things equal, 
grey ones are preferred, as being a great deal less con- 


‘spicuonus than their snowy brethren. It in said that 


these Spitz dogs have a peculiarity which is one of 
the attributes for which the breed is noted in its native 
country, and that is, their deeply-rooted dislike to 
confinement. So far does thia go, that once they are 
chained dependence cannot be placed upon them any 
longer. While they are left at liberty, no animals are 
more faithfal and trustworthy, but restraint seems to 
have the effect of almost entirely eradicating their good 
qualities. 

Germany has paid as much attention to the training 
of war dogs as to that of war birds, and the dog corps 
in the German army is far more perfect than that in 
any other. The French and Russian armies during 
the last year or two have also paid a great deal of 
attention to this department. The feeling among our 
military men in favour of the training of dogs for 
service in the British Army is stronger than the one in 
favour of establishing a pigeon corps. The experi- 
ments which were carried out at the last military 
tournament at the Agricultural Hall at Islington seem to 
show that the inclusion of acorps of four-footed soldier 
could not prove anything but satisfactory. Of all the 
experiments that were carried out at this tourna. 
ment scarcely one failed to be entirely satisfactory. 


SS 
THE BABIES IN THE WORLD. 


THere Craptrs Woutp Put a Girpir Rounp THRE 
Earta rw Puacep In a Live. 


It has been computed that between 86,000,000 and 
87,000,000 babies are born in the world each year. The 
rate of production is, therefore, about seventy per 
minute, or rather more than one for every beat of the 
clock. With the ove-a-second calculation every news. 
paper reader is familiar, but it is not everyone who 
stops to calculate what this means when it comes to a 
year's euppiy: 

It will, therefore, probably startle a good many 
persons to learn that, could the infants of a year be 
ranged in line in cradles, the cradles would be over- 
flowing, ani at the same time extend round the globe. 
Supposing the little ones grew up, and the sexes were 
eaesily divided, we should have an army one hundred 
times larger than that of Great Britain, and a wife for 
each soldier besides. 

We may look at the matter ina still more picturesque 
light. Imagine the babies being carried past a given 
point in their mothers’ arms, one by une, and the pro- 
cession being ea ap net and day until the Yast 
comer in the twelfth month had passed by. Going at 
the rate of twenty a minute the reviewer at his post 
would only have seen the sixth part of this infantile 
host after they had been passing him at the rate of 
1,200 an hour during the entire 5 

In other words, the babe that bad to be carried when 
the tramp began would be able to walk when but a 
mere fraction of its comrades had reached: the 
reviewer's post, and when the year's supply of babies 
was drawing toa close there would be a rear , 
a of infants, but of romping six-year-old boys and 
girls. 

en ere 

A very small pattern of a man lately solicited the 
hand of a fine, buxom girl. 

“Oh, no,” said the fair lady; “I can't think of if for 
& moment. The fact is, John, te are a little too big to 


be put into a cradle, and a @ too small to 
church with.” — 
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HOME NOTES. 


A PaGE MORE PARTICULARLY yor Lapigs. 


. Dissolve three-quarters of a 

Milk Lemonade. pound of loaf cage in one 
Ee boiling water, and mix with them ono gill of 
lemon juice and one gill of sherry; then add threo 
gills of cold milk. Stir the whole well together, and 


strain it. 

To remove them, take one ounce of 
Freckles. lemon juice, a quarter of a drachm of 
powdered borax, and half a radiant of sugar; mix 
them, and let them stand a few one in a glass bottle 
till the liquor is fit for use; then*rab it on tho hands 

and face occasionally. is 
An excellent way is to 


To Clean Gas.Globes. ash them with soapand 


warm water, in which a little salts of lemon has been 
mixed. The great difficulty in the way of getting the 
ground portion of ee to took white is the grease 
which sets closely m the roughness, and which does not 
peem to be thoroughly removed by soap and water alone, 
or even with the help of soda. After the globes have 
been carefully washed in the manner recommended, do 
not dry them with a cloth, but, after letting the tap run 
on them for a while, put them in some place where the 
water can drain off. 


To Remove Stains of Acids from Linen. 
Let the cloth imbibe a little water without dipping, 
then hold the part over a lighted match at a little 
distance. The spota will he removed by the sulphurous 
gas. Another way is to wet the part and lay on it some 
salt of wormwood ; then, without diluting it with more 
water, rub it well. Yet a third method is to tie up in 
the stained part some lash, then rcrape some soap 
into cold water to make a lather, and boil the linen 
until the stains disappear. 

A flour barrel 


A Barrel for Soiled Clothes, yin answer the 


= very well. Line the top and bottom of the 
1. Take a piece of brown, undressed cambric, 
and tack it round the barrel on the inside with paper 
muslin. Remove the middle hoops and gild them, and 
also those on the barrel in the 6 plaits. Replace 
the hoops that were taken off to be filded, and fasten a 
banch of natural grasses on the front of the barrel, or 
if they are not obtainable, large flowers and leaves cut 
out of cretonne and pasted on will answer. Cover the 
head by plating a piece of the cambric round its edge, 
a@taw to the centre, and fasten on a knob to be used to 
lift ont the lid. Cover the underside of the barrel-head 
or ts ae paper muslin to match the lining of the 


Everyone is familiar 
A New Use for Eggs. with the value of the 
yolk of au egg as a hair wash, but perhaps may not be 
aware of its virtue in cloth cleansing. Beaten up 
with alcohol, eau de colonge, or ether, it keeps better 
otid is more powerful; it may be also used alone, or 
merely mi with water, be rubbed on with 
flannel, for removing from coloured /materials the 
stains of mud, or of coffee and chocolate, when pre- 
pared with milk. It is frequently applied to velvet 
collars and cuffs, &c., and proves a cleanser as well as a 
rpot extractor. When it has done its work it is 
‘washed off with soap, and the material thoroughly 
rinsed in pure water. Egg has a specially good effect 
on those annoying patches of grease belonging to the 
compound class of stains. 

The best pre- 


Preservation of the Eyesight. servativeoteye- 
aight is outdoor exercise. Heated rooms, ly lighted, 
are a prolific source of weak eyes. Reading of writing 
with the light falling on the page and reflecting its rays 
into the eyes often brings. a aS eee 
muscles, and the result isto exhaust the eyes. The 
ight should always he from behind the individual, and 

fall obliquely over the left shoulder. P who in- 
da in overfeeding, are careless about clothing, travel 
‘with damp feet, or dine irregularly, all suffer sooner or 
later from defective vision. A habit quite common 
among fashionable ladies, to whom nature has denied a 
black or brown eye, is to seek the secrete of the 
chemist's shop, an apply a weak solution of belladonna 
te the pupils and render the 

Even the cologne bottle has 
been drained of its contents to give brilliancy to the 
ae | Gol nebite ae only to be spoken of to be con- 

Sit up straight when you read; you 

the eye with blood if you lean forward with the ee 
down when.reading. Don’t read by firelight or a dim 
light, or in vehicles. Reading in bed is hurtful; if you 


Sind it you to sleep, remember that it is at the cost 
of ht. Bed-room window shades should be 
xed or grey, and the head of your bed should be towards 
the ; én you come to spectacles, do not put 
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How to Clean Real Lace. ties eye 
perfectly clean pan a littlo water, with a little or 
the smallest bit of soda, and therein boil your , 
J.ace handkerchiefs can bo clcaned in tho same urauncr, 
Do not rub the handkerchief ; iron between two eleths, 


Boil the fruit in a sufficient 

Damson Cheese. uantity of water to cover it; 

strain the pulp through a very coarse sieve ; to each 

pound add four ounces of sugar. Boil till it begins to 

candy on tho sides, then pour it into thin moulds. 

Other kinds of plums may be treated in the same way; 
as also cherrics, and several other kinds of fruit. 


Infection from Tibrary Books. Tt bas been 


objected to 
tho use of library books, that they spread infection, 
but experimental investigations havo proved tho risk 
to be very slight. It is advisable, however, to rcmove 
any dust from a book before readin 7 it, and never to 
inoisten the finger to turn over the leaves, an unplea- 
sant habit to mich many people are prone. 


Cut some cold veal into 
Blanquette of Veal. small round thin pieces, 


about the size of half-crowns, lay them in a small sauce- 
pan with a few button mushrooms, a little grated lemon 
peel, pepper, salt, a little grated nutmeg, a lump of 
sugar, a small piece of veal fat, and sufficient veal 
gravy to cover; stew all together for about fifteen 
minutes, serve in a dish with mashed potatoes round, 
and pour @ sauce over. f 
This is reall 


To Wash Coloured Flannels. not s0 difficult 
to effect satisfactorily as is generally supposed, especi- 
ally if done at home. There is no reason why, with a 
litle care, they shonid be harder to wash than white flan- 
nels. They should never be allowed to lie in a heap 
while wet, as this soon ‘spoils them. Coloured flannels 
need a warm lather, but shonld not have dry soap 
rubbed on them. They shonld then be well shaken, 
and at once hung out to dry. 


Gather rose leaves on @ very fine 
A Scent Jar. day, aud if you have them, prefer 
those of damask roses. Place them in layers in a large 
vessel, ‘and throw in a little common salt to every 
layer of roses. Then of rosemary leaves, lavender 
flowers, and knotted marjoram, take two handfuls 
each, with a few bay leaves, add any other sweet 
flowers you like; put in about a quarter of a pound of 
bay salt pounded, one ounce of orris root, sliced, one 
ounce of cloves, one ounce of cinnamon, and a quarter 
of a pound of angelica root, sliced. When the ingre- 
dients are mixed, cover the ite closely. When you 
take off the cover the scent will be most sweet. 
° . That milk which 
Things Worth Knowing, standstoo long makes 
bitter butter.——That rusty flat-irons should be rubbed 
over with beeswax and lard.—That tough meat is 
made tender by lying a few minutes i vinegar water. 
= —That the addition of a pinch of salt will enable one 
to beat the whites of quickly. Salt cools, and cold 
eggs froth rapidly.—That the fumes of burning coffee 
are a powerful disinfectant. Pound the coffee in a 
mortar, and then strew it on a very hot (but not red 
hot) iron plate-——That flies may be prevented from 
settling on picture frames and furniture by soaking a 
large bundle of leeks for five or six days in a pail of 
water, and then washing the pictures, &., with it. 


How to Use Canned Goods. Canned _ sods 


should be turned 
out and eaten as s%on as possible. If kept at all, the 
food should be covered up and put in a cool place, 
always, however, turned out of the original tin. The 
liquor round lobsters, salmon, and all vegetables, 
excepting tomatoes, it is desirable to strain off and 
throw away. Lobsters and prawns are improved b 
being turned ont into o sieve, and rinsed with clear col 
water. Never on any account add vinegar, sauces, or 
any kind of condiment to tinned goods while they are 
in the tins, and never allow such mixtures to remain an 
hour or two, if from forgetfulness it is done. All tinned 
goods are put up as fresh as possible, but unless corned 
or salted, will not keep if turned out as freshly-cooked 
ae will, and certainly not longer, as many thought- 
lessly suppose or expect they wi 

Much of the high 


How Meat is Made Dear. & jow ven ot 


meat se eda upon the consumers, in whose hands the 
prices of meat lie, and who, by the course they pur- 
gue, in reality fix them. The high price of meat 1s to a 
great extent due to the public requiring joints, which 
form but a small portion of the animal, and to which 
the retailer has not only to add his profit, but all the 
amount of loss incurred in the realisation of the 
remaining portion of the carcase. With beef, for 
instance, the public demand is mostly for sirloins and 
riba, and it greatly increases. To supply it a larger 
amount of cattle necessary must be slaughtered, 
and it*is clear that the ining portion of the 
animal must be sold at any price, and all loss on that 
head must be made good by the purchaser of the favour- 
ite parta. .If consumers become im with the 
true idea thet every of the flesh of an animal 
roust be at least equally wholesome, and that to buy 

but sirloins and-ribs is mere prejudice, a grea’ 
deal wil be.done towards equalising peices, 
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One pound flour, ¢ Ib. b ; : 

Shortbread. castor sugar, acated ‘oall torn 

roll out, cut into shapes, and placo in a shallow tin; 
bake slowly. 


To Detect Conger in Pickles or Green Tea. 
Put a few leaves of tea, or some of the picklo, cut 
small, into a phial with two or three drachms of liquid 
ammonia, diluted with one-half the quantity of water. 
Shake the phial, when, if the most minute portion of 
copper be present, tho liquid will assume a fine blue 

our. 


“ Cut some slices of bread freo 
Savoury Toasts. trom crust, about half an inch 
thick, and two inches and a half equare; butter the 
tops thickly, sproad a littlo mustard on them, and then 
cover them with a deep layer of grated cheese and ham 
seasoned rather highly with cayenne; fry thei in 
butter, but do not turn them in the ; lift them out, 
and place them in a Dutch oven for four minutes to 

dissolve the cheese; serve them very hot. 
Blindfold 


How to Take Nauseous Medicines. nan, 


ask him to open his mouth wide and keep it open, pnt 
salt on his tongue, or a drop of wormwood oil; he 
cannot tell the difference. Take half a teacupful of 
cold water, pour into the centre of it a dose of castor 
oil; open the mouth, put the rim of the cup far back 
on the tongue, toss up the cup, down goes the oil with. 
out a taste of it, as long as you keep your mouth open, 
and do not allow the oil to touch yoar lips. Most persons 
are under the belief that the sense of taste lies chiefly 
in the tongue. This shows how unobservant most 


persons aré. 
. Dandelion.—Boil, in five gallons of 
Herb Beers : water, two ounces of dandelion 
leaves, five ounces of ginger, and half an ounce of 
hops; strain off and boil again, adding three pounds ot 
angar, and two ounces of Spanish juice. Allow it to fer- 
ment for twenty-four hours, and then bottle for use. 
Horehound.—One ounce of horehound, one ounce of 
burdoch leaves, five ounces of ginger, half an ounce of 
hops, and a very small bit of gentian root. Tie the 
whole in a cloth, and boil in five gallona of water ; 
strain, and boil again with three pounds of brown sugar 
and two ounces of Spanish juice. Allow it to 
ferment for twenty-four hours, and bottle for use. 
Nettle.—After picking the stalks away from the nettle, 
boil the leaves in about two gallons of water 
to one gallon of leaves; strain, and add half 
a@ pound of brown sugar and half an ounce of 
inger for every gallon of liquor. When nearly cold, 
‘erment with yeast, and bottle at once. 


A Caution about Filters. Parone oaaeea, 


for if this is neglected the various impurities which 
extract from the water which passes through 
them accumulate until they are a source of far greater 
danger than unfiltered water would be. In the case 
of those filters which depend for their efficacy npon a 
omg of charcoal, the latter should be boiled once a 
week; if this is not done it collects animal organisms 
to a considerable extent. Lamps of charcoal that havo 
been left in filters for some months, have, on being 
broken, been found to contain large worms. No sort of 
filter that cannot be thoroughly cleansed should be 
used. Experiments have shown that water which has 
passed.through dirty filters is many thousand times 
more impure than the same water unfiltered. People 
too often think that if they buy a good filter they have 
done all that is necessary towards insuring the purity 
of their drinking water, quite forgetting that filters, 
like all other domostic utensils, should be kept 
clean. is 
° ° It is often thouglit 
Plants in Sleeping Rooms. ‘that plants by tho 
exhalation of carbonic acid vitiate the air of bedrooms 
to such an extent as to prove distinctly injurious to 
their inmates. The following experiments show that 
this is not the case :—From a green-house, where more 
than 6,000 plants are growing, was gathered the air be- 
fore sunrise on the ing of April 16.and 17 ; the room 
had been closed for more- twelve hours, and if tho 
plants exhaled carbonic acid to an injurious exent the 
Fi doe of air from such a room would certainly have 
isclosed this fact. The three different imens of 
air gathered on the morning of April 16 from different 
ps of the room gave an average of 4°08 of car: 
io acid in 10,000 of air. The two specimens of air 
gathered April 17 gave 8°80 parts of carbonic acid in 
10,000 of air, while the outdoor air contains 4 parts in 
10,000. I¢ will thus be neen that the air in the grern- 
house was better than pure country air. This deficiency 
of carbonic acid was doubtless due to the absorption of 
carbonic acid and consequent accumulation of oxygen 
during daylight, since fhe windows of the greenhouse 
were closed day and night on account of the cool 
weather. Now, if a room in which there were more than 
6,000 plante contains less carbonic acid.than any sleep- 
ing room, we may nafely conclude that one or two 
dozen plants in a room not exhale enough carbonic 
acid by night to injure the eleepers. 
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TRICYCLING ON A CANAL. 


My friend, Herman Day, is the father of a youu: 
family, and his home is on the bank of a canul uot 
many miles from his place of business in the City. Hw 
is fond of nature and outdoor life. Hoe keeps a boat, 
and he used often to row down the canal in it when he 
went to take the train at the station a mile or so along 
its course. If the weather was unfavourable iu the 
morning, but fair in the afternoon, then his boys liked 
nothing better than to go in tle boat to meet him and 
bring him home. 

Two or three years ago he bought a tricycle, and 
after that the boat had a formidable rival. Besides the 
fascination of the new mode of motion, there was the 
great convenience of making the two circuitous miles 
by the streete and bridge in half the time it took for 
the direct. mile by water. He would have his machino 
at the station—fortunately there was a door wide 
cnough for him to get it in at—and find it ready for the 
rcturn trip when he returned from business at night ; 
that is to say, when he did not ride it into town, as he 
sometimes did in fine weather. ‘This was in the 
bummer and autumuy. Then followed a time when the 
soft mud, or, what was worse, the frozen mud, rendered 
these rides impracticable, and tho tricycle was housed. 
Not for long, though, for the canal froze over early, 
and then with the skates out came tho light eebicle 


ain. 

we ree one day crossed the canal on his tricycle, 
which he left at the station on his way to town. Ho 
cspected to returu at the usual hour in the afternoon, 
but at two o’clock phed tu his wife that be had 
been invited to a dinner, and that he would come down 
by the last train, which meant that ho would not reach 
home until about midnight. 

At nine o’vlock that evening the children were in bed, 
and an hour later Mrs. Day herself retired, leaving the 
yas burning for her husband. She must haveslept uearly 
two hours, when some startling dream, which shoe could 
not afterwards recall, awoke her, aud she sut up, with 
a strange feeling that he was in some yreat distress and 
danger. It seemed to her that she had heard him call. 
The house was perfectly still; the yas was burning 
dimly, as she had left it. ‘hero scemed to be uo cause 
whatever for her anxiety, and, being a reasonable 
woman, the lay down and tried to sleep again. 

But that was out of the question; aud getting up in 
a little while to look at her watch, she found that it was 
12.7, The disvovery increased Ler alarm, for if Hermau 
had come by the last train, and it laud Leon puuctual, 
he should have been at home. 

* He has missed the train, or it is late,” thought she. 
“It is foolish of me to be anxious.’ And so pertect 
was her faith in his ability to take care of himself, that 
the silenced her fears aud returncil to bed. 

Then all af once came over her « terrible recollection 
—the tricycle. She could not remember whether he 
had tekeu it to ride along the canal in the morning ; 
she was busy about some domestic affairs when lic 
left the house. And till this moment it had not 
occurred to her that he could be cominy from tlic 
station iu the middle of a mid-wiuter night by any other 
way than the street. . 

Up again, she opened a window that ovcrlooked the 
canal, and gazed out upon tho dim scene of desolation 
that utretched away from the snowy garden beluw the 
house. After looking and listening till she was chilled 
by the biting air that rushed in, she closed the window, 
uud went to tho bedside of her boys in an adjoining 
room. It was some time before she could shake the 
sleep out of James, tho eldest, sufficiently to get from 
him any intelligent answer to her questions. 

“James, wako up. ‘Tell me; did your father ride 
ou tho ice on his tricycle when ho went to catch the 
train this morning ?” 

“Why, what if he did or didn't. I can’t’ think 
now,” murmured Jamos, still stupid with slcep. 

“It is time he was at home long ago, but lic docsn't 
come; and I am anxious about him.” 

These words from his wother brought the boy to his 
scuiges. | 

“No need to be anxious whether he took his tricycle 
or not. No accident could happen to him on the ice; 
why, it’s tive inches thick.” 

“ Couldn't he get through ?” 

“No way in the world, unless he took an axo and 
chopped ugh.” 

* But the ice is cracking dreadfully.” 

‘So it pe ify lotersog on cold nights. But you’couldn’t 
poke a stick through one of those cracks into the water. 
They're only just open enough to catch a skate and 
trip a fellow up.” 
tas a they payens began to cut tho ice yct to Iet tho 

0; though I believe they were marking and 
Brooving a this afternoon at the upper end.” 
Fant kaa sure, James ?” - 
6s Was very sure, as well as very sleepy. After 
en him with a iw more questions, she Tot him, 
taken another © window, re- 
tuned fo bod aanrey from th ow, 

2 ie will appear very fooliah to me in the morn- 
tet she — ie herself, paca Le mee Do me 
night, but listening ill for the train whic! 
a believed must bavebeen belated. The train was, 
Owever, punctual, and at 11.50 her husband had 
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alighted at the station. While in the train he thought 
he woul’ nos ride his tricycle home. But when he tasted 
the frext rir and saw what a perfect night it was, 
thongh there was no moon, atid mentally compared the 
long tramp yound by tho street with the swift run of 
four or five minutes along the canal, he quickly c:une to 
an opposite conclusion. He stepped back into the 
luggage roow, ran out the machine, while the atation- 
master held the spring dvor open for him, trundled it 
down the snowy, but well-beaten path to the bank, and 
vut to the clear icc, when ho mounted. 

‘Now for a spin,” said he, as ho placed his feet on 
the pedals. 

He had had an excellent dinner, he had made a 
capital little speech, and he was in high spirits. 
Although the temperature must have been near zero, he 
felt no sensation of cold, the air was so clear and 
calm. 

There was no limit to his speed on that perfectly 
smooth, hard, glossy floor. He would havo liked to 
take a turn or two up and down the canal, but was 
refrained from doing so by a timely recollection of the 
lateness of the hour, and of his, perhaps, waiting and 
wakeful wife. 

Suddenly the tricyle mado a downward jump of two 
or three inches upon a sheet of thin, new. ice, which 


immediately yielded and gave way underneath it, beige i 


both machine and rider plungo forward intv the ice-col 
water of the canal. The bargees had begun dpcratious 
that ufternoon by cutting the icc; it Lad already 
skinned over, and he had gone heudlong into it. 

Strangely enough his first thought, as ho felt the 
engulphing water rush up over him was uot of himself, 
but of his tricycle. ‘“ ‘There goes £25 to the bottom of 
the canal,” he suid, as he released his hold of the sinking 
machine and turned to scramble out. 

He had uo doubt of being able to yct at once upon tho 
firm icc; and he reached it without difficulty. He got 
his arms upon it, he drew himself wpwards by « great 
exertion, and was almost out, when ho felt himself 
dragged inevitably backward by the weight of water 
in his boots and clothes. With the solid ice half under 
him, he hud yet nothing to hold on by ; he slipped back 
over its cdge, and went down even deeper thau before, 
losing his hold of the icc, aud ouly reguining it after a 
sharp struggle. 

Theu Herman began to realise tle peril of his situa- 
tion. ‘The cold pierced to the marrow of his bones, and 
lic was filled with agony, both of body aud mind. After 
vue more deternined effort, which seenuwd to fall farther 
short of success eveu thun the first, he got his chin up 
to the edge of the ice and shouted for help. 

Not ouce nor twice, but a dozen times, lo sent up his 
wild cries from the frozen canal. It must have been 
about this time that his wife was awakened ; .though it 
is not probable that she heard his voice, for he was still 
half # milo from home, aud the chill of the icy water 
had made his voice weak. 

He had, indeed, little hope of making anybody hear 
hisu in that remote and solitary situation at that tinue 
of night. ‘The ncarest house was nearly wu quarter of a 
mile away, Lidden by orchard trees. No doubt the 
inmates were asleep, aud all their windows closed 
ayaiust the cold. And his voice from the dead level of 
the water aud ice did not scem to him to travel any 
distance, but to freeze in the air and dic in tho sur- 
rounding waste. 

Accordingly he soon ceased to expend precious time 
aud strength in trying to make jimsclf heard. 

© There's nobody to help me, I must help myself,” he 
said, and proceeded to fred himself from the deadly 
weight of his overcoat. After a struggle be manayed 
to vet it off, and to push the drippimy mass upon, the 
thick ice. ‘Then he tried various ways of climbing out, 
now throwing himself up bodily as at first, then getting 
one leg up and holding on to the coat. But the 
treacherous ice allowed bim to slip off, with the waves 
lic dashed over it, and even tho coat slid back aud yot 
in his way. 

He now realised the truth that he was fast losing tho 
strength which might have been sufficient in the first 
place if it had uot been for the barden of his coat. 
The fearful cold was telling upon him, and ho was con- 
scious of each cfHort becoming weaker thau the last. 

He must try other means without delay. He might 
cut holes in the ice to thrust his hands in, and so hau 
himself up. 

He still had op a pair of lined kid gloves, with which 
he had ridden his tricycle into this death-trap. He tore 
off his right one with his teeth, aud put his hand into 
his trousers’ pocket. He got out his knife, but how was 
ho to open it. His nails were softencd and his fingers 
bennmbed. Of the threo blades he rucceeded after a 
while in opening the largest with his tecth. But inme- 
diately after, as he was shifting his hold of the handle 
in order to begin his work, the knifo slipped away and 
followed the tricycle to the bottom of the lake. 

“ Docs that mean that I am todie here?” he said 
solemnly to himself, and thought of his home so near, 
but which he could not reach ; of his wife and children, 
quietly asleep there or waiting his return, and of his 
business, which no other head or hand could grasp and 
save from ruin. 

But for those beloved ones, and the need he felt that 
he should live for them, death would have been a 
welcome relief to his anguish. He recalled stories of 
shipwrecked men and women clinging all night-long to 

or frozen rmging, exposed to the dashing waved 
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and wintry blast, and he resolved to be as brave as 
they. 

pane and again he tried to extricate himself, and 
again and again he called with what ghost of a voice he 
lad left. 

lt seemed as if le must havo been two or three 
hours in the water, and that ho could not sustain him- 
self many ininutes lonver; but he changed the hands 
he held on by, putting uno after the other in the water 
to kcepthem froin freezing, aud still clung. 

Suddenly he heard voices and a splasbing in the 
water. Looking in the direction from which the 
sounds came he saw the red gleam of a lantern low on 
the ice, and a moving human figury wielding something 
like a long heavy pole. The pole would be drawn up, 
und then pushed out again and brought down with a 
resounding blow upon the new ico of the canal. Herman 
also perceived another mau with a pole on the opposite 
side, aud he knew they wero breaking up thc ice in 
order to keep the channel open. 

Ho could hear distinctly their voices and every 
movement of the poles; he could even see a short pipe 
in the mouth of one, who stooped to take tho lantern 
up aud moved it along on the thick ico that edged the 
canal. But bo could no more make himyelf beard than 
if they had been deaf. No doubt the crashing and 
pplashing they mado with their polcs prevented them 
from hearing him, but it did uvt prevent him from 
getting in a mee of impatience at their seeming 
stupidity. ‘ Will you let mo drowu here, yuu idiots 2” 
he shrieked; and. making a last desperato effort, he 
tricd, as he had tried »o many times before, to clamber 
out. Perhaps his rage inspired him, but one thing 
helped him more than rage. Ho laid hold of his over- 
coat; it did not yield us before to his hands; it was 
froze down. A momeut later he was on all fours on 
the ice, dripping like a half-drowned sheep, and unable, 
weak as he was and with tho weight of watcr be carried, 
to rise to his feet. 

At the same time the mcn heard Lim, and the one on 
his sido of the canal run tu his assistuuce. 

“Why didn't you como before’ I've been yelling 
for you this half-hour.” 

‘“We haven't been on the icc five minutes," said the 
man. ‘Mr. Day,” recognisiuy him, aud helping Lim 
up. ‘ How did you get in?” 

“Tran into the canal,” Herman replied, “with my 
tricycle. Don't move that cout; it's frozen down. 
Leave it toimurk tho spot. Now, get we home, you 
fellows.” 

Nhe secoud inan had by this time cone to them. 

“One at each side. Make wo run. I shall dio on 
your hands if you don't.” 

When Mrs. Day, still lying awake and ayxiously 
listening, heard voices and footsteps on tho garden 
walk a few minutes later, and looked out, sue knew at 
ouce that some accident had happeued. It was a relief 
to find that it was nothing worse than “a littlo 
wetting,” as lie assured her. 

Thanks to good nutsing aud a yood constitution, Le 
was able tu yo out the next day and sec to the raising 
of his tricycle from its watery grave. The men had 
taken care of his overcoat, but left other marks to 
‘distinguish the spot. ‘Tho watcr there was only about 
cight {cet deep, and with loug hookcd poles tho 
machine was casily found and fished out. It was sent 
to be overhauled aud cleancd. aud it camc out of the 
.process not much worse than tle owncr himself for ity 
widwinter bath in the canal. 


+ ¢-____ 

Triuv: “ Please, mumu, don’t shut the door; I'm 
utterly destitute.” 

Lady of the House (kindly): “ What do you want?" 

‘Tramp: ‘Anything you please to give, mum; Ilcuve 
it to your generosity.” 

Lady (sweetly) : ‘Como in, and I'll tell the stable. 
boy tu give you a bath.” 

— jo 

Atbenrra: “Ol, Marry, T lope what I am going to 
say won't pain you; but I love George beticr than you, 
and I think you vught to know." 

Harry (bitterly): “Well, well, give mo back the 
cugagement ring.” 

Alberta (eagerly): “ ‘flanks, Harry, huw uoble of 
you; but you needn't worry about the engagement 
ring; George says I may continue to wear it.” 

- oo - 

Foxp Mornern: “TI have called Jobnuiv a dozen 
times to come in and yo on an errand, but he wont 
come. He is out there playing with some of Mrs. Bang’s 
children.” 

Caller (meaningly): “ Ho—wont—come ?” ‘ 

Fond Mother: * No. ‘l'hose children of Mrs. Bang’s 
ought to have more respect for my fucliugs than to go 
on Playing with him after ho has been called, and I 
shall send them hoe this instant.” 

fo —____ 

Mrs. Wixton: “I have not heard from your daughter 
since she marricd the foreign count.” 

Mrs. Bilton: ‘‘ She is very unhappy." 

Mrs. W. ‘Too bad; but such matches usually are 
unfortunate.” 

Mrs. B.: ‘Indeed they are. You see the poor girl 
knows so little of foreign languages that she draps back 
into English every time she gets angry, and then hey 
husband can’t understand a word she says." = 


WIELD AND HEDGEROW, sy RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
(Lonemans, GREEN, aND Co.) 

AzrHoven we have already noticed this book with 

few furth Epa tren i ergot from 

er rs ts pages, 
the chapter which has for itu title “ * Country 
Sunday,” a shrewd record of facta from actual observ- 
ance which may throw some light upon a question 
which has been ht forward in the correspondence 
columns of this paper. It is with Bethel Chapel, and 
those who uent “the great building, plain beyond 
plainness, oe ee from which in the summer 
evening floated an isite fragrance of pine,” that we 
ure associated here. 

Of all the people in this country there are none so devout 
as the cottagers in the lanes and hamlets. To this chapel 
there came every Sunday morning a man and his wife, ten 
miles on foot from their cottage home in a distant village. 
The hottest summer day, or the coldest winter Sunday, 
made no difference. They tramped through dust, and they 
tramped thro slush and mire ; they were pilgrims every 
week, A real religion, as concrete and as much a 
fact as a stone wall; @ sart of horse's faith, going along the 
furrow unquestioning. There were dozens who came from 
lesser distances, quite as 
costs and high hats, big fellows that did not look ungainly 
till they dressed themselves up; women as red as turkey 
prom: paniing and patting : crowds of children making the 
road odorous with the smell of pomade; the boys with their 
hair too long behind, the girls with vile white stockings, all 
out of drawing, and without a touch that could be con- 
strued into a national costume. Besides the foot 4 
there come plenty in traps and pony-carriages, some 
on horseback, for there are well-to-do people in the crewd. 

It is written, but perhaps it is not true, that in old times 
the parish clergyman had a legal right, by which every par 
bon in the parish was compelled to appear once on a Sun- 
aa in the church. Those who did not come were fined a 

ling. Now, look at the shillings this Sunday morning, 
flowing of their own free will along the crooked lanes, and 
over the stiles, and through the hops, and down the hill to 
the chapel which can impose no fine. 

Old women still manage to keep a decent black dress, and 
come to chapel with a penny in their pockets, in spite of 
their age and infirmities, The nearest innkeeper, himself a 
moat godly man, has work enough to do to receive the horses 
and traps, and stow them away before service begins, when 
he will stride from the stable to the pew. Then begins the 
hollow and flute-like modulations of a pitch-pipe within the 
Great building. One of the members of the congregation, 
who is a musician, is setting the ears of the people to 
the tune of the hymn that is about to be given forth. 

Yon may tell when the service is nearly over by the stray 
boys who steal out, and round the walls to throw stones at 
the sparrows in the road. By and by out come some bigger 
lads, and tie two long hop-poles together, with which to 
ae down the nests under the ohapel eaves. The Book 

ide seems to think the life of a sparrow of value; still it 
is good fun to see the callow young come down flop on the 
hard ground. All those who have come from a distance 
have brought with them their dinner in a black bag 
or basket, and quietly settle themselves down to 
take their meal in the chapel. Now the old 
woman spends her Sunday penny. At the back of the 
chapel there is a large room, where # person is employed to 
boil the kettle, and supply cups of tea at a halfpenny each. 
Here the old lady makes herself very comfortable, and waits 
till service begins again. Theseare ‘chapel people.” Perhaps 
® phrase will convey the meaning better than explanation. 
This is their church, and, whatever the theology may be, there 
is, undoubtedly, a very strong band of union among them. 


Here, too, is a seasonable passag® from ‘ Walks in 
the Wheat Fields,” which will remind many of us of our 
English harvests not very many years ago, before the 
days of machine reapers and binders, and which is a 
true picture of some of our corn-fields still :-— 

There was a wheat field, by the side of which I used to 
walk sometimes in the evenings, as the grains in the ear 
began to grow firm. The hue of the surface travelled along 
8s you approached ; the tint of yellow shifted further, like 
the reflection of sunlight on water, but the surface was 
che 4 much the same colour everywhere. Let your hand 
‘touch the ears lightly as you walk—drawn through them ag 
if.over the side of a boat in water—feeling the golden heads. 
The sparrows fly out every now and thena-head. There 
are hares within, and many as brood of partridge chioks 
that cannot yan use their wings. The great field you see 
was filled with gold corn four feet deep, as a pitcher is filled 
with water to the brim. The sunbeams sank di and 
deeper into the wheat-ears, layer upon layer of light, and 
the colour deepened by these pac A ace There went 
through the village a sense of expectation, and men said to 
each other, ‘We shall be there soon.” @ne evening there 
was a small square De cut at one side, a little 
notch, and two shocks stood there in the twilight. 
Next day the village sent forth its army, with 
their crooked weapons, to out and slay. Well-to-do 

ple stop, their vehicles, and walked out into 
the new stubble. More and more men were put on day b: 
day, and women to bind the sheaves, till the vast field held 
the village, yet they seemed but a handful buried in the 
tunnels of the golden mine; they were lost in it, like the 
hares, for, as the wheat fell, the shocks rose behind them, 
low tents of corn. I was always fond of being out of doors, 
et I used to wonder how these.men and women could stand 
for the summer day is leng, and they were there hours, 
before I was up. The edge of the reap hook had to be driven 
force through the stout stalks like a sword, blow after 
rsa eae pad se be quar the back 
ping, an e broad sun wing bis flery rays from a 
full diso'on the head and neck, 


ly; the men in their black |- 
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he selects, we shall certainly find advanta 
his guidance, and agree, in the long run, wi 
most of his conclusions. 

The second chapter is headed, ‘‘ What Shall We 
Do With Our Boys?’—a question which is on the lips 
of almost every parent in tices days of keen competi- 
tion and persistent push. 

The problem presented by this question is irritating to a 
degree. You put it aside to-day, it crops up to-morrow. 
Week succeeds week, and month follows month, and the 
question still remains unsolved. The fate of your boys is 
atill laft to the chapter of secidents, which nine times out 
of ten is indited by disaster, and written with the pen af 
failure, 

Some wise warning is given in the next chapter 

ainst straining after position, which is shown to be 

doubtful t, since it in most cases increases the 
opportunities of the class below those who attempt it, 
by leaving them a clearer field. 

From. many practical examples we extract the 
following upon the important question of successful 
farming :~ 


The life of s farmer is undoubtedly a pleasant one, in 
universal esteem until within the last ten or fifteen years, 
when it ceased to be remunerative, owing to bad seasons 
and severe foreign competition. 

The effect of these combined causes, while generally 
adverse to the farmer, has been to lower rents, in conse- 
quence of which there has not been that general forsaking 
of agrioulture as a trade which might otherwise have 
ocourred. 

The great faults of the old system were a lack of know- 
ledge and a lack of business habits. As long as prices 
ruled high, these shortcomings did not much matter, but 
when corn went down, and bad seasons came, it was 
speedily found that rule-of-thumb methods, and no book- 
keeping, must give way to a more scientific procedure, or 
bankruptcy would be the result. Hence tho present outcry, 
which has proved successful, for a Minister of Agrioulture, 
for agricultural sphools and colleges, and for dairy-training. 

That farming can still be made to pay is, no doubt, true ; 
but it must be under changed conditions. The old free-and- 
easy, happy-go-lucky sort of life will have to be abandoned, 
and the pursuit reduced to business principles. Even then 
the charm of outdoor life and health-giving advantages are 
so great, that a numerous class will be attracted to it. This 
will tana to keep the profits moderate. 

A commercial traveller, we are told, is well paid, an 
has the advantages of independence to a great degree, 
though he must oadgcen expect to start low, and work 
his way up into the confidence of his employers and of 
the public, and he must be well provided with moral 
ballast to keep him steady among the manifold temp- 
tation of the road. 

No young man, endowed with good manners and perse- 
verance, need despair of becoming a success upon the road. 
It is not always the greatest talker who makes the most 
successful traveller. Great talkers often expend themselves 
before they reach the all-important point of booking an order, 
and thus are not only avoided by buyers in these busy times, 
but are useless to their employers. Every man, if good for 
anything, has his own way of selling. It is astonishing 


how, sometimes, most unlikely men become great successes’ 


on the road. 

The traveller who is easily satisfied with results will never 
succeed. The writer remembers the representative of a 
firm who used to call on him, and begin business always 
with ‘Good morning, sir; I presume you want nothing to- 
day?" And nothing ever was wanted. A second, on being 

ed each evening how he had done during the day, invari- 
ably replied, ‘Very well, very well indeed! Have had 
several promises, although nothing tangible!’’ And nothing 
tangible ever came of him. 


On the question of emigration we have some valuable 
hints :— 

Necessity is the mother, not merely of invention, but of 
progress also. The pressing want of old countries is elbow- 
toom, nor is it less a necessity to the upper and middle 
classes than to the classes below them. 

There {s, and there will be for a long time to come, plenty 
of room in the world for even the weak to flourish. Only 
there should be come kind of system in transplanting them. 
To put the very poor, and none but the very poor, on tracts 
of soil where Nature, indeed, is willing to do much, if man 
will do a little, is foolish, if not cruel. There is need of 
another class as well, the capitalist class. Let the capitalist 
and the workmen be transplanted side by side, and all will 
go merrily as a marriage bell. 

Our author has also something to say about adver- 
tising— 

There were many brave men before Agamemnon, and 
there were many vendors of patent medicines before 
Holloway. But he did what they had not thought of doing ; 
he tricked out his wares in the world’s windows with a new 
devica, He became the initiator of the system of advertising 
on a large ccale. The result we all know. Others who 
followed immediately in his wake partook to some 
extent of his fortunes. In the course of time, instead of 
colossal fortunes springing out of it, commercial ruin was 
too often the result. The smi i 
Novelty in advertising became necessary, 
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a fair cample of this Writer's 
account ‘“‘ About poor 
had “ something wron:" 
his heart to young Nei, 
was attracted to the pour 
spoke of as “cleay 
the s' ion that he was shain. 
: chambered, feeblo as |., 
rigging one day in a raging wind. N..| 
followed, to stop him, but the ship gave a lurci, 
and away they both went headlong into the sea :— 

Those only who have witnessed it can comprehend thc 
sudden shockwhich vibrates through every heart from stun 
to stern as the wild ory is heard,‘ A man overboard !" 4; 

as ible the ship was thrown up to the wind, the 
backed, while a man hurried up to the mast-hcail t, 
keep in view his comrades struggling in the waves. A rus 
was mado aft to get out the boat, without a thought of pir. 
sonal danger. It wasa& ae and breaking sea, but every 
available man cheerfully offered himéelf, so that there wu. 
no difficulty in getting a crew. 

When Cox and Ned rose to the surface they wero near 
each other. Fortunately a handspike passed within a icv 
yards, and was instantly seized by Cox. Nota word was 
spoken, but Cox, watching the right moment, raised alors 
ibe eou’-wester, which been tied under his chin, and 
by this means direoted the course of the boat. Havin, 
made this effort his strength seemed exhausted. He Ir; 

o the handspike, and treading the water, while his gry 
Cece stiear overhis whole face, he said: ‘‘Getit underyo ir 
arms, lad, can't hold us both; ‘I’m ready.” One or tu 
words more were spoken, but Ned could not catch them, noc 
was he now conscious of anything beyond a confused sei~v 
of difficulty in trying to keep his hold of ,the frail suppo:i, 
amid the rolling mountains of green water. He was sci ed 
by the jacket, and pulled into the boat almost insensiil:. 
‘“Oox,” he muttered rather than cried, when he came tu 
himself, but no Cox was there. A flood of light broie 
through the wrack of ngs bes clouds, and the wild waves 
tossed their heads in its glory. Every ey@ in the boat was 
strained to catch a speck on the waste of waters, but C.x 
was seen no more. is last voyage was ended. 

Ned is none the worse for his ducking, and his 
character ee, the story is in keeping with |:s 
prompt unselfish action as a boy, when his motlu: 
was seized one day with sudden illness, and no liv: 
water was at the moment to be had, nor any kiudliny 
wood to rouse the dying fire. Ned had a boat, tiv 
very pride of his young heart, quite two feet lr. 
painted, and fully fitted out.with deck and masts, ai. | 
sails; a perfect little lugger, almost bound to win tle 
race that was in prospect across the inlet of the by. 
What did Ned do but bring down this beautiful n. + 
boat, and throw her on the fire, so kettle Was sui 
singing in five minutes. And Had” his rewav, 
for he went to bed that night is blessing in |: 
ears: ‘‘God keep you, my bo poor nother i: 
better—much better. That hot‘water saved her lic. { 


do believe.” 
BRIEF NOTICES. 

Paul Buaent, Materialist, by Helen F. Heatherinzton 
and Rev. H. Darwin Burton. This book is an honest eiivr: 
on the part of its authors to provide an antidote for wi... 
is, from their point of view, the poison circulated throi:1 
the pulses of the reading publio by ‘* Robert Elsmure.” 
How far it may answer this end it is not easy to anticip..:.. 
In point of literary skill it is hardly a match for the boos & 
seeks to contradict, but it certainly succeeds in placing befery 
its readers, in the form of « pleasantly told tale, the rever-s 
of the picture presented by its rival. How Maude Da>.- 
wood, the heroine of the story, marries at last, not the curaty 
who at first loves, and is loved by, her; but Sir Paul Nugent, 
who was @ professed Agnostic until he went nour to losin; 
his life, in rescuing a woman, who had dono him mic. 
mischief, from @ burning house, we must leave, with other 
incidents of this interesting record of a change from «l:>- 
belief to faith, to the judgment of our readers, who will, 
perhaps, feel that not the least nobleaction of the curato-love: 
was displayed when he married the lady of his love to tic 
rival whom he had onoe encouraged her to shun.—— 
Three-fold Salvation, by Rev. Arthur Finlayson. Drum- 
mond's Tract Depot, Stirling; London, J. Ws Patridge and 
Co. This is a little bundle of twelve tracts bound togetlic:. 
In their separate form they have had a large circulation in 
various foreign languages. They furnish for those who find 
them useful plenty of plain truths plainly put—such 2, 
“Example is better than precept. But both are need. 
When the wheels of a clock move within, the hands on tlc 
dial will move without. Let your home be the gre 
centre, though not the limit, of your influence.”—— 
Just the Very Thing, by Henry Axon. Messrs. I). Mur 
dorough and Co., 51, Old Bailey, London ; 200 pages, vs. be.; 
400 pages, 5s. 6d. We have here a good notion, carricd out 
with that direot simplicity which is essential to permanc::t 
success. We so often read and enjoy a newspaper articic, 
and wish afterwards that we could lay our hands upon it 
again. No such vain regrets need ever trouble thoso who 
pee themselves with this Index of Reference —- 

Hoquial French For Travellers, by H. Swan. D. Nutt, 
370, Strand. The name of David Nutt on the title page o! 
this handy little book, which can easily lie, ready for refci- 
ence, in the pocket of a traveller, is guarantee enough for 
its value. We doubt whether the attempt to teach forcis» 
pronusticiation by phonetio printing will help those to who:2 
the phrases are of use, more than Yolapak- has helped to 
make us all speak alike; but this does not mar the boot 
meinen aa the ordinary French reading is given in a parallel 
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ANNUITIES ne CLERGY 
INISTERS OF ALL DENOMINATIONS. 
ND A CHANCE FOR ALL TO MAKE MONEY. 


asa upon Pearson's Weekly, so long as ite publication 
Snes sanuiies to Onegynes af toe’ Oh of England, and to duly 
ined Nonoonforgist (a term which, for the purposes of this 
,, is held to include ministers and priests of every denomination who do 
jong to the Church of England), who sball be selected by our readers. 
number of these annuitants be determined by those who interest 


selves in this movement, and in the success of the paper from which it 


ane onditions are few and simple 
ra every oopy of Pearson's Weekly issued between this date and December 1, 
will be printed similar 


number of 
a number of soupone may be pick anne - 
me envelope if they @; to the same person, and have been collected by 
maa, ie psec us after December 1st, 1890, will be dis- 
fied. Envelopes should be addressed as shown at foot of this notice. 
t will be an assistance to our staff if even numbers of coupons, say ten, or 
multiple of ten, are sent in one envelope, and if such envelopes are for- 
ed regularly each week susie the period over whioh our offer extends, 
r than kept to acoumulate at its cloge. 
he total amount of the annuttics will be twice as many pounds per annum as 
culation of PB. ON'’S WEEKLY averages in thousands between its birth 
December lst of this-year. No one will receive more than £100 a year; but 
tal sum, as determined by our circulation, will be given in annuities of £100 
sv far as it will go at that rate, to those who head the coupon poll, and any 
inder will be given to those who come next in number of votes. 
‘hese gifts will be continuous, so that whenever the life of an annuitant 
, another will be selected by a similar system to fill the vacant place. No 
fity will ever be awarded to @ relative or intimate friend of any member of 
ff of this paper. 
n instance or two will make matters clear. : 
our circulation during the period named averages 100,000 a week (for the 
ew weeks we guarantee # number greatly in excess of this), a Clergyman 
» Church of land, and a Nonconformist Minister will each receive an 
ity of £100 so as this paper exists. If the average circulation is 
00, two other gentlemen, a Cle n of the Church of England and a 
onformist Minister, will each receive £40 a year for life. If we circulate a 
y average of 200,000 copies, these two last-mentioned will each receive as 
as the two who head the poll, so that there will then be four recipients of 
a year for life, If 225,000 is reached, two others next on the popular list 
es will each receive £25 pe tears life, and so on, should the circulation 
a higher point. Every 1,000 of average circulation will mean an addition 
to the sum devoted to annuities. These, when once fixed, will be un- 
cable. 
hose who are chosen by our readers to receive these Pearson's Weekly 
ities will, of course, be entirely free to deal with the money as they please. 
‘0 prepared to pay it quaxterly in advance, so soon as a decision has been 
d at, and the first cheques will be despatched from our offices on December 
2890, to prove, we sincerely hope, welcome New Year’s gifts to those who 
pre to make good use of them, 
ao may be forwarded by anybody—clergyman or layman, man, woman, 
order to stimulate interest in this unique scheme, we have further 
ed to devote the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS to the purpose of 
ding for their necessary trouble those who send in tlie greatest number of 
ms; so that those who enter heartily into this idea will not only have the 
pre of doing good to others, but will also benefit themselves, 
We will give £50 to the person from whom the largest number of coupons are 
jed ; £25 to the one whose number comes next ; £15 to the third; and £10 to 
rth, Those who do not care to try for these sums should leave blank the 
provided for mame of sender on each coupon, and must not put the name of 
outside the envelopes they forward. We shall be glad to answer any 
ons regarding either of our offers. 
must be most distinctly understood that in the above awards the decision 
Editor af Pearson's ee | will be absolutely final. 
esults will appear in our Christmas Number, published December 18th, 
trict. investigation will be made before the awards are decided, and 
onpliance with any of the regulations will absolutely disqualify. 
Remember that any bookseller or newsagent in the United Kingdom 
btain Pearson's Weekly, and that the more diligently the papor is inquired 
é more readily it be obtained everywhere. 
ho full notice of this scheme as it ap 
to anyone who splice personally or by post at our office for i& We will 
send a quantit these reproductions to anyone who will guarantee to 
bute them judiciously, 


red in our first number will be 
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is a fitting candidate for tho annuities 
offered. - 
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Ohurch o ; 
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THE 
NEWBERY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW AND FAMILY 
MAGAZINE FOR OHURCHMEN AND 
CHURCHWOMEN. 

ILLUSTRATED. — Price ONE SHILLING. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


800 es, cr. 8vo, price 88. 6d 
Ready Reference. The Universal 
Cyclopadia, containing everything 
that everybody wants to know. By W. 
R. Batcu. 


Cr, 8vo, cloth. Price 3a, 6d. 
The Ready Reference Dictionary, 
contains 35,000 words. Edited by W. 
R. BALCH. Index cut through. 


Cr. 8v9, cloth, price 2/6 
The Every Day Dictionary. 
by W. R. Baccn. 


Cr. 8vo, cloth, price 8a. GL : 
The Baosy Man’s Handbook, an indis- 
nsable companion for the office and the 
ome, Conpiled by W. R. BALCH. 


Edited 


Every School Boy ought to 
know that KINGSTON’S 
“THREE MIDSHIPMEN,” 
AND 
“PHTER THE WHALER,” 
Are now Published at 
SIXPENCE EACH, 
And that “THB 
THREE LISUTENANTS” 


will follow shortly in uniform 
style. 


THE 


NEWBERY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW AND FAMILY 
MAGAZINE FOR CHURGHMEN AND 
CHURCHWOMEN. 


ILLUSTRATED. Price ONE SHILLING. 


GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN & WELSH. 
LONDON and SYDNEY. 


FRIENDLESS & FALLEN. 


London Female Preventive 
and Reformatory Institution. 


ESTABLISED 1857. 
SUSTAINS THE FOLLOWING 
HOMES, 


Preventive Homes 
Especially for Friendlesy Girls in their teens, 
No. of 


Tumates, 
The Jubilee Home, 7, Parson's Green, 
8.W. ee 


WwW. oe a0 Ste oe oe 60 
195, Hampstcad Road, N.W... oe a 18 
459, Holloway Road, N. ae o ee co 

Total.. .. eo eo 98 
Reformatory Homes. 

200, Enston Road, N.W. are ia yt 
85, Eden Grove, Holloway .. 33 
Multon House, Brompion .. 8 os 30 

Tne Holt-Yates Mecimorial Home, 5, 
Parson's Green °» we a 80 
: 117 

Open all Night Refuge. 

87, Marccbester Strect, W.C. (visited every 

mwcrning to arrange permanent help to 
new comers) .. sie ats ave Py 20 
Total number of inmates to maintain ., 235 

OBJECTS. 


1. To eeek the destitute and fallen by volun- 
tary missionary effout. 

9. To afford temporary protection to friend- 
less young women, also to effect the rescue of 
fallen females, especially those decoyed from 
the country, by admitting them to tho benefits 
of the Homes, 

3. ‘To restore, when practicable, the reclaimed 
to family end friends, whether in town or 
country. 


SUMMARY FOR THE YEAR 1889. 
Admitted to the Homes oe se oe 


Do. Special Homes.. oe oe 19 
Do. Night Refuge se ee eS CBG. 
a 
Total new casch = oe oe oe 1,004 
Re-ad missions :— 

To Homes oe oe e eo 175 
n Refuge ° . ar ay 
215 required daily to sustain all the 


Homes one day. 
Donations URGENTLY NEEDE - .- carry 
on the Homes. 
REMITTANCE or CONTRIBUTIONS: 
Contributions will be thankfully received by 
the Bankers,’ Lloyds’ Bank, Limited, 72, Lom- 
bard Street, E.C., und 64, St. James’s Streat, 
S.W. Frank Nicho!ls, Eag. (of the Committee), 
14, Old Jewry Cha:ubcrs, E.C,, or 
EDWARD W. THOMAS, Secretary. 
200, Euston Road, London, H.W. 
Cheques and Postal Orders should be oros sed 
on the Bankers as abore, 


FEAROUNS WEREALY, 


sus An Important for the Lady 


Readers of “Pearson’s Weekly.” “ane 
PSUR ra reppin; WEineannnoo 


MONTHLY PUBLICATIONS FOR THE FAMILY. 
MYRA’S JOURNAL. 


6d. Monthly; Post Free, 9d.; Yearly Subsoription, Inoluding 
Christmas Double Number, 9s. 


Hand-Coloured Fashion Plates, Coloured Needlework Plates, Cut-out Paper Patterns, 
Large Diagram Sheets, Large Embroidery Designs, and an endless variety of Dresses, 
Costumes, Mantles, Millinery, etc., both simple and elaborate, to suit the tastes and 
purses of all ; Spinningsin Town, by THE SILKWORM; Articles and Answers on Dress, 
Fashion, Furnishing, Employments for Women, Household Management, Health and 
Personal Attention, etc., etc. 


“TI have shown this copy of your valuable Paper to some friends, aud they 
declared it was splendidly got up—with such a variety of Supplements—so that I 
have no doubt but that they will become Subscribers."—Evtract from u Corre- 
spondent's Letter. 


VALUABLE PRIZES ARH GIVEN EVERY MONTH. 


MYRA’S THREEPENNY JOURNAL 


OF DRESS AND FASHION. 


‘This Edition of the large MyRA’s JOURNAL is specially adapted in price and chatacter 0 

its contents to Practical Home Dressmakers, who wish to combine economy with style, 

3d. Monthiv; Pcst Free, 4d.; Yearly Subscripuon, 48, With every number is givens 
‘oloured Piate and Paper Pattern, 


THE LADY’S MAGAZINE, 


LE HONITEUR DE LA MODE, 


1s, Monthly; Post Free, rs. ad. ; Yearly Subscription, 14s. 


Fatrorised and subscribed to by Her Majesty the Queen. Contains each month 4o 
pages. Large Imperial, splendidly Illustrated with the most superb Epgravings, together 
with FOUR MAGNIFICENT COLOURED PLATES. 


Every Month is Published for Ladies of Fashion and High-class 
Dressmakers and Drapers @ Special 


EDITION DE LUXE 


OF THE 
LLADY’S MAGAZINE, 


ining in addition to above contents, Four additional Hand-Coloured Aquarelles, 
caulere fatal of EIGHT COLOURED PLATES EVERY MONTH (each 14 by rrin.) 
—in Four Months in the year 5 additional Plates, making a total of 9, will be given— 
Repre:enting the Newest Designs of the First Artists in the Capital of Fashion, with 
special reference to the Latest Styles in Evening and Reception Dresses. Each of these 
Plates is in itself a veritable Work of Art, showing to what a marvellous pitch f excel- 
lence the exact reproduction in Coloured Plates of the most delicate tones and extures 
produced on the looms of France and England has been carried in the hands of the 

Parisian Colourist. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, including Postage (which may commence 
at any time) :— 
For One Year, to any Country within the limits of the Postal Union .., 25/- 


to any Country not within the Postal Union are we 27/6 
Sample Copy will be sent on receipt of 30 Stamps. 


An Itustrated Monthly Portfolio for Ladies of Fashion and High-class 
Milliners and Modistes. 


LA MODISTE UNIVERSELLE, 


Published on the First of each Month, 


rnal of the kind published in England devoted exclusively to the interests of 
aaa at Milliners. Fach number contains FOUR LARGE C HAPEAUX- 
MODELES, each HALF-LIFE SIZE, Beautifully Printed on Card-Paper and Coloured by 
Hand, with TWO ADDITIONAL PLATES of the same size, containing Eight 
Models, also Hand-Coloured, and full and descriptive Illustrated ‘Text. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, including Postage (which may commence 

at any time) :— 
Year, to any Country within the limits of the Postal Union .., a1/- 

sai ali to re Country not within the Postal Union was 24/- 
Sample Copy will be sent on receipt of 24 Stamps. 


MAYSON M. BEETON, 


39 & 40, Bedford St., Covent Garden, W.C, 
West End Publishing Office of the = 


LONDON PRINTING & PUBLISHING ALLIANCE, Limited. 


Central Works and Offices: 43 & 54, Jewin St. and 18 Jewin Crescent, E.C. 
Colonial and Provincial Show and Order Rooms: 41, Cheapside, E.C. 
Lithographic Works and Drawing amet : Grafton Works, North Road, 
“Paper Works and Wharf: Victoria Works, Old Ford, E. 

West End Publishing Office: 89 & 50, Bedford St., Covent Garden, W.C; 
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_A-MEEPING HAND TO. THOSE | WHAT CAN WE TELL YOU? |? je.'wearats = pag oom 
The most deserving-ef -men-and women at times sm of Bast Dalaich” eri oo, the population of ith jus irr tot mena arofchrestinbnces did 
find themsc’ves' in siptiits, owing to circumstances | that pretty suburb was increased ‘by the advent of we fo make some e 


over whith they’ have so control. Bad times and 
slackness of trade%o oes Fig ‘employers’ to dis- 
charge those whom they would be glad to keep in 
their service tf they could. Illness may necessitate 
resignation. A thousand things ‘may happen to 
stop for a time the earning powers of conscientious 
and capable bread-winners, be they clerks, ware- 
housemen, mechanics, labourers, or other workers. 

At such times a little asststance, sufficient to 
enable those who are so unfortunate as to them- 
selves out of employment, is of the utmost value, 
and we propose to set aside 

FIVE POUNDS A WEEK, FOR THE NEXT SIX 

MONTHS CERTAIN, 
towards granting it to deserving cases. 

In each number uf the paper a Coupon, similar to 
the ous at the foot of this notice, will appear. On or 
before the last Mondays in Scplember, October, 
November, December, January, and February we 
ure prepared to receive Ooupous on behalf of those 
woe posttion renders them glad of a Helping 


twins on August the 7th. The proud paps lost no time . 
in making us aware of the interesting event. At 10.25 
in the morning of August 8 we received a telegram from 
him as follows :— 

“ Wife confined with twins yesterday. Will write on 
with doctor's certificate. 

J. D. HARVEY, 
18, GROVE VALE, 
EAST DULWICH.” 

The medical testimony proved quite satisfactory, 
with the result that Mr. Harvey is richer by £10, for 
which his receipt is appended :— 

Received from the Proprietors of “ Pearson's Weekly ” 
210 on account of my twins, born August 7, 1890. 

J. D. HARYEY. 

May the same good fortune which marked the birth 
of his little boy and girl attend them through the rest 
of their lives. 

We shall be glad if intending contributors will give 
the postmen in whose rounds these offices lie u rent. 
The. announcement of the fact that we pay two guineas 


Se ni ifl understand that it is: lack of time 

: win eatin’ whieh: ludes us from 

replying personally by pést to each of them. — 

J. M. L.—Surely if the young “4m question cares 
Tr ee ee rte math Met hone aan oe 
ou are in a posi e © do 
hot advocate long ments, but this is not any 
too great a time to in the dalliance of courtship, 


P. L. 'T.—Malformations of the limbs are often heredi- 
tary. For instance, a gentleman of our scquaintance 
who has a decided limp in the left leg is father 
of three boys, in everyone of whom it reappears. 


OF PS Giesica Worth Anrwethag inserted, ve 
lor every ion Wo erig , we 
. have been simply inundated with queries. Unfor- 
tunately this state of affairs is not quite so satisfac. 
tory as it seems. Though, as we hope, the questions 
on e 68 show, many received have been very 
numerous readers will, we fear, be disappointed 


at not inv durivg the next’ few weeks clever 
eg 


paalt Ena we could not publish them. Numbers 
more were of a nature which entirely precluded the 


To the five persons on whose behalf the most aes ; possibility of giving a satisfactory reply to them; 
Coupons, reach’ wer Ges Eumed we Weelliaitls Etter a gee ings cotvegesircra oat si sere ay eed ere wasuitable, either from the fact thai 


granted for the following four weeks. At the ex- 
piration of this time it is hoped that the affairs of 
the five recipients will have assumed a brighter 
apie! and the five grants of a Pound a Week cach 
will pass on to those five persons whose names appear 
on the greatest n vy of Coupons received during 
the succeeding month. ‘ 

Coupons received may bear any date after that of 
this tssuc. Any number of Coupons from the same 
issue may be filled in by the same person. Coupons 
that arrive at these offices after the first Monday in 
cach month will be pluced in the following month's 

e competition. 

If seitlers please they aay forward. Coupons. at 
any time during a month, though, of course, there 
will be a better chance of success if they wait until tts 
close. Al Coupons on behulf of one individual 
must be seut in one envelope or puckage. Each 
month's competition will be separate, and unsuc- 
cessful batches of Coupons will be destroyed. 

With each batch of Cowpons there must be a 
letter from a clergyman or minister, or the last 
employer of the upplicant, stutiny that the case is a 
genuine.one. Lull inquiries will be made before 
the awards are «decided, for these sums are intended 
aa bere deserving persons and not to support the 

c. 

Fhe same person may send any number of 
Coupons. In the event of any dispute the decision of 
the Editor of “ Pearson's Weekly” will be final. 

A ypostul order for twenty. shillings ‘will be for- 
warded to each successful applicant on the I'riday 
after the last Monday in each month, and on the 
three succeeding Fridays. Anybody who chooges 
may now commence to collect copies of the paper 
with @ view to utilising their Coupons for himself 
or someone else at a future date. 

No yrant will be made to u person whose income 
hus Loew nwre thun three pounds u week. We con- 

x sider that in such cases'‘moncy shuuld have been put 
aside fur @ rainy day. 

If our readers show that they appreciate this 
attempt to allevigte ihe temporary distress of honest 
workers, the scheme will be continued beyond the 
Ley she Sueelles one scope will be enlarged. 

Envelopes or packayes containing Cowpons must 
be addressed to the Editor, “ Paceioaly Weekly,” 
Temple Chambers, London E.C. In the left-hand 
top corner of each envelope or package the number 
of Coupons it contains must be stated. 


; | YELPING HAND COUPON. 


August 28, 1890. 
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able to select sufficient matter to occupy the space at 

disposal for outside coutributions for somo weeks to 

come. 

H. W. R.—Yes, we aro indexing the contents of this 
‘paper, und intend to publish complete index every 
six months to the twenty-six preceding numbers. 
We shall also publish half-yearly volumes, and wu 
hope that they may be in as yreat a demand as you 
predict. 

Many correspondents have written cxpressing their 
approval of the suggestion made with regard to the 
insertion of a line in the Insurance Notice, on which 
may be written the name of the person to who » 
purvhaser of the paper wishes the thousaud pounds 
to yo in the event of his becoming a victim to a 
railway accident. We await further communicatious 
on the subject before making the change. 

We nuust ask the numerous readers who send replies 
to Quesrions WorTH Answerine to let these us 
by Wednesday's ‘first post st the hitest im future, 
instead of ou Thursday, as in tho past. The number 
uf replies we receive obliges us to wake this slight 
change, in order to be able tu give duc consideration 
to them all. 

Jounny G. says:—When you have auy spare time on 
hand will you please find out for mo why a cat always 
swallows 4 mouse head-forewost. 1 fancy U've stumped 
you this time. ——No, Jounxy G., you have 
not stmnped us. From personal observation we aro 
of opinion that it is because the cat wants to save tho 
mouse’s tail for a tooth-pick. 

Lyon.—Do not waste one moment more in trying to 
decide which of you should mako the firet advances. 
If you fecl that you have both been foolish, aud that 
there never should have been any misunderstanding 
between you, write to your fiamee at ounce and make 
itup. ‘There, is no wore common cause of serivus 
breaches between lovers than this indecision as to 
who should ‘be the first to try and make up a slight 
difference. If ouce each of you beyins to hesitate 
over this, the probability is that you will both per- 
guade yourselves that the fault was entirely on the 
other sidc, and from this silly form of pride a cold- 
ness nay soon arise which will very likely end in 
separating two lives which should have lain together. 
Lovers’ tiffs aro proverbially frequent, and there is 
no harm in them, so long as those who are really 
fond of one another du uot allow them to develop 
into serious quarrels through hesitation iu ac- 
knowledging that they may have been at fault. 

M. D.—Railway employés travelling to and from 
their work, and travelling for pleasure, are entitled to 
the benefits of the Insurance System. The prohibition 

oy applies to railway servants who are actually on 
uty. 

L. Rariles: Tho information in your paper is won- 
fully accurate on the whole, but I must really ask you 
to reconsider a statement in the Facrs page of the 
igsue dated August 2, to the effect that “ objects aro 

., most plainly discerned by the eye of normal i 
at a distance of from ten to sixteen miles.” 
‘The editpr of Facrs pago presents his “humble apo- 
logies to L.. R. and the rest of our readers. At 


a reply would necessitate a long essay, or that it 
oul not comprise more than a line ortwo. We 
must usk readers a in send oa aoe which 
have appeared in uiry Column of a contem- 

miye As we staked iba other day, wo wish 

UESTIONS WoRkTH ANSWERING to bo a continuation 
of that column, which for many years was conducted 
by the editor of this paper. Naturally, thercforo, wo 
do uot vare to reproduce queries which originated 
thicre with ourselves. 


C. W.—About a million and a half of people in England 
are employed in the cultivation of land. 


Sister In CHarce sends us the following extract from 
a letter received by her from a sister who is oblige! 
tu leave home for a whilc, and whose placo she i+ 
going to take. She asks our advice as to followin; 
vut the instructions given :—‘‘I send ycu some rules 
about dear Charlie, for when T am away: As you 
come down to breakfast open the front door, pick up 
up the Stanvarp end put it on the hall chair nearcs!, 
tho stairs; at breakfast don't pour his coffee vut till 
he asks for it, us it will get cold. When asked, turu 
tho paper inside out, fold it lengthwuys, at tho 
‘Money Market,’ aud pry it up against the cruets, 
butter his toast, put the links in his cuffs (the neat 
day turn cuffs upside down). After brealdust put on 
bis boots, brush his cvat, don't put his hat on the 
cloth, because of tho crumbs, but on a chair, dou't 
brush it, as you might brush it tho wrong way 
—as I did once. and him his bag, tell him 

‘ou will think of him all day, give him 
is umbrella out of the stand. You need 
not kiss him, as I would not like it. Sec 
him to the door, nod your head as he goes out of 
the gate, then suy to yourself, ‘ Thank goodness lic is 
gonc.’ Afterwards fold up his napkin, pub lis 
slippers away, ring tho bell, and sit down and write 
to me all about him. At seven o'clock meet him a 
ho comes in, tako his bay, ask .him if he would liku 
his little boots off, aud if he has had a busy day. 
There is nothing particular to do at this meal, ouly 
sec he has all he wishes for, make ayreeablo 
and generally useful; he will not ike to bo left alouo 
in tho evening, so you must bo his girl. Remember, 
when he says, ‘I have spoken,’ there is not another 
word to say.” Any advice ou this subject 
seems to depend.upon the age of Sistxe-1n-Law’s 

» charge. If ho is an elderly man, probably his habits 
have become so rigidly fixed that it would be best tv 
fall in with them. If le is young we shuold consider 
it our correspondent’s plain duty to try and get him 
into more sensible ways. Evidently his wife has 
spoilt him. 

We will gladly scply by post to those reuders who care lo 
enclose stamped envelopes with their letters of enquiri/. 
AU general letters uccumpaniod by stumped envelupes all 
be answered. 


POSTAL RATES. 


Pearson's Weekly will be sent direct from the offices, 


Of erccescrcversceeceerscen sesssecscssseessssasveneonooonecs 


the time of reading the proofs for August 2 he sa rae 5 

pea tnusts tcoesdepesne svensk ez /sieaaaseeatserci sti ts 0100s his brain wae ec’bewildered in working out -the | Post free, to Royle cotel Alcea ad tigers Union, at 
: elaborate calculations regarding the power of the 8 Pee 

hereby declare that I should like a pound a week ~ gnii's heat’ which ‘a in the f ing jasue, d. 


to be granted 00 wccsssoocseeee 


P ‘at book rates) 
Omheee® Temple Chan bene beon 6. 


Uamutilated Coupons only will count, still at almost the distance stated. | gor the CA oe ie 
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arias acess! TE Stands at the Head. 


Monthly ” is excellent improves each 
month.” 
The Fastest, 4 ; The Fastest, 


Aug. 23, 1890. 


COMFORT 
for the FEET. 


Corns and Bunions may be removed, and Enlarged 
Toe Joints reduced, by using THOMPSON'S FRENCH 


The New for Parish Localisation, 
pp., Crown éto. 
Splendidly Miustrated, 14. Monthly. 


THE CHURCH MONTHLY. 


CORN PLASTER. . ‘ 
“Is te thin a0 ailk, and comfortable to the foot. Bince using this [pyEdited by Fazpx. Sumazoce, author of More Leghtest, Lightest, 
Plaster I can walk almost any distance.”—Lady Maude —. Gute Hon. Edit. = the ana aud 
Packets, 1/1, each; post free, 14 Stamps, of Eng! ‘em perance Society. 
From SoLe PROPRIETOR, and free grants, wil be sent tote "tees on Most Durable Most Durable 
M. ei ape MESON, Chemist, ‘ew Bridge Street, ielghictiton. EC. i Writing Writing 
» GLASGOW. “The Yorkshire Post” says:—''* The Church Machine. ; 
OY, PRINCES STREET. EDINBURGH. Pemealy | Reorpeienell So be tea baat Magasin? is MARR 


Ask you? Chemist for THOMPSON'S PLASTER, and take no 
substitute.- 


A single finger stroke produces any character required by the 
operator. Typewriters that fail to accomplish this are deficient, 


Now Ready. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with Mlus- 
trations. Price 2s. 


} ealth-Guard’ CAUTION. FROM THE SAME NEST: and do not fully economise time and labour. 
Geper:rea dhe tee 80 Ton eed ha i ius ELEPHONE INFRINGE. A ROMELY TALE. 4 INVESTIGATE THIS BEFORE INVESTING. 
THE EMPIRE TELEPHONE COMPANY, |By Mas.G. Lryy.evs Banas, author of “God's Ww vvvvvvvvvvvvvwe 


)WERFUL PRESERVATIVE 


ov MEATS, MILK, 
r + ect the favour or colour, 


Imitations of the Empire (Mechanical) Tale- Si 
@ continue to be offered. An attempt is| Man;""In HisOwn Hand" ae. 
made in England and Scotland to bring a : ae 

jcal Telephone prominently before the Opinions oF THE Press— 


: 0. Stockbrokers and othe “The Church Review” :—" Th { 
sas Sam, rs Church Review” says: ere Is 
ie feacelepe by ple packet post free, on sioalll sas of 28th of November last, on|much interest as well as sound philosophy in 

je subject, Which names £200,000 as the price|Mrs. Banks' homely tale. Without being the 


! ic s asked for. 1 “woody itis : i 
HEALTH-GUARD CO., GLASGOW. |“Now'xorice 18 HEREBY GIVEN, Taal heefeee om omen aly 8 fond book 


will taken against all d th E 
NGUNG ur OBIS the PATENT. ereons end. e book altogether deserves commenda 


NOTICBI EMPIRE TELEPHONE COMPANY, which| « . mere 
NCOM R TAX, RETURNS cover the essential principles of all successful the Roche eseuntee: to gram 


eee taste fica a prize.” 

k re Telephone, if H . 

rery sing eotarenet wel Pee your — faocessfally ander c nergy Paanercat 

toe nen e Ex-Crown Surveyor, at the te atan int with 

pin :.\ Inquiry Office, 10, Berjcante’ Inn, Paleed couna tees, iiaseliaaasiaemamebian: 
"EC TELEPHONE 8YNDICATES—Parties who 


4 q ustrations. Price 1s. 6d. 
—_—_—_—_—_——————— a [may have subscribed, or been invited to z 
DEN TO ALL, 100, CASH, PRIZES |scr'be, to any Telephone. Syndicate, should ob. 


+ ranging from £6 toltain particulars of whatthe Empire Telephone STRAYED BAST s 


given to those who send correct numberlis, its iti 
ords in 105th Psalm. Entrance fee sd. TH EMPIRE’ TeLEer NEN ed BUYS A BTORY OF PALL AND OF RESCUB. 


Presa closes August 80h, 1800. FulllOUTRIGHT. No rentals, royalti 

Heer . es, nor bat-|By the Rev. A. R. Bucaranp, M.A., author of 

ie crs sent to everyone. Address,jteries. 1,000 press notices and testimonialn. ‘ “ Through Thick and Thin,” &o, 

11.1,1\MS and CO., Church Park, Oyster-|Articulation faultless. Whispers audible 

th, Glamorganshire, Used in Buckingham Palace, the Home Office Os tHIONWOR TEE) PRES 
Admiralty, and other Government Offices; also] ‘The Record” says:—‘‘Strayed East’ is a 


RETWORK & CARVING in the English Railways, Offices,|°SDital story for young men. We atroncly 


5 . °*| Brew res. d the volume for parish librarics, 
Lists «f Designs and Materials Free. Breweries, and Thoatres. whether in town or countr i 
y. The moral is 

HENRY ZILLES and CO., THE EMPIRE TELEPHONE COMPANY, 


excellent, the dialogue sparkling, and the style, 
pd 26. \V ilson Street, Finsbury, London, B.C. 60, QUEEN ee LONDON, from a literary point of view, is far above the 


average.” 
BY ROYAL LETTERS PATERT. Ladies! Ladies! Ladies! finst‘wcittold story is to be commended. ns 1/ 6 STYLOGRAPHIC PEN. 1/ J 


ed, 
THE O not fail to send 1s. 6d. for the Wonderful |Showing how much good may be and is being 


D Parcel containing:—1 Beautiful Lace|40ne in & quict and unostentatious way by the 
exandra Sleeve Holder, |C-Usre:te:1 Lace Handkerchiet, 4 dozen Mal-|Church.” 
9] tese Lace, 1 dozen el 1 Bonnet Ornament,| “The Yorkshire Post’ says:—‘ The charac- 
hold.og the sleeve of a Lady's Dress in ipackes of inex Evaies lor Headed Droppers, ters, obviously drawn from life, are ‘quite 
jon whilst putting on a Jacket. The sam pper & pattern, an ngravings.|unconventional. ‘Strayed East’ will make an i 
applets OSes the Pri ae Wala Carriage paid, 1/6. excellent gift book. It is admirably illustrated."| Holds sufficient ink to write 20,000 words. Each pen is fitted with a | 
W. COTTON, silver point, and can be carried in the pockct, always ready for use. 


be had of all ig te or direct from the] ase and Lase Ourtain, Stanafactwrer, and London: Has a regulated flow of ink, and glides over the paper as smoothly as a 
Palas THE “CHURCH MONTHLY” OFFICE, | peucil. 


SEED 18, Wisek any Cress, Nettingham. 
, 10, High Holborn, London,},. ns ani Price List freee so and 31, New, aed x pereats Ludgate) Post free, 1s. 8d.; two for 3s. 2d.; larger size, and superior finish, 
post free, 2s. 8d. Trade supplied. ; 


ho wiil send sample one for 8 stamps. Len Conte tone gate,  aReaiadiag 
For full particulars of this remarkable treatment, P, W. WEBBER, Imperial Mansions, Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
which has proved successful in over twenty thousand ' 


5 cases abandoned as hopeless, read ‘ THE CURE OF 
CONSUMPTION,” by E. W. ALABONE, M.D., Pa., 
5 U.S.A., F.R.M.S., late Consulting Physician to the 


Home for Reclaimed Females, etc., Lynton House, 


Ma Highbury Quadrant, London, N. Post free, 5s. Small 
] Edition, 6d. 
ASTHM Dr. FAIRBAIRN writes:—‘The success of your 
j treatment of Consumption is simply marvellous. I have 
AND 


had no less than 60 cases of Cure during the last year.” 


ISEASES OF THE THROAT Dr. YOUNG writes :—‘ Your remedy for Consumption F YOU WANT a Be TERMS, without 


ane has proved # success in my own case, after having been trouble or delay, apply personally, or by letter, to Mr. 


RESPIRATORY ORGANS, given up by several physicians.” H. W. James, Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 


POSITIVELY The most eminent Physicians are testifying to the _ > x Ss 
URAB LE BY AN) “trordinary results obtained from this treatment. oe 
é EPILEPSY AND FALLING SICKNESS. 
ENTIRE LW (We earnestly request our readers to obtain the book, | If you want to be peanenony and speedily cured of this distressing coma, discard pre 


A . . «, |judice, and write to [Hr Secretary, Burwood House, Burwood Pince, Hyde Park, London. 
and judge for themselves of the facts with which it |}He will send you ‘Gratis’ full instructions for cure, and dviccaon diet. ; 


NE Ww REME DY. deals.) 


SHION FAVOURS LEEDS FABRICS. “SEaza™ ==" OO-CHOW 


: 5 K== The NEW PATTERNS PATENTED & REGISTERED 
eo AED Enamel 
be forwarded Post Free on 
application. 


Sole Agent for the United Kingdom— 


T. DAWYVISON, 
92, QUEEN ST., CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, EC, 


RCREAM 


Rapgend's is the only prepara- 
fon for the Hair recom- 
mended by the Faculty. 


| Joun A. Warcor?, MD., M.R.C.8., snys:—“I feel 
\, | much pleasure in being able to recommend (with 
fp confidence) your NUTRITIVE CREAM in all cases 
of irritation of the scalp, accumulation of dandriff, and loss of 
Bocce of which I have freely used it with UNFAILING 


Now aca Crown 8vo., Cloth Gilt, with many 


IN BOTTLES, 1/6, 2/-, 2/6, 3/6, and 6/-, OF ALL. PERFUMERS AND CHEMISTS. 


FOR FEMALES. 


Quickly correct all irregulari- 
ties, remove all obstructions, 
and relieve the distressing 
symptoms so prevalent with the ; 
sex. Boxes 1s. 13d. and 2s, 9d., ‘ 
ofall Chemists. Sent anywhere 
on receiptof 15 or 34 stamps by 
the Maker, E. T. TOWLE, 
Chemist, Nottingham. 


METAMORPHOSES the leeccececces 

Most unsightly Articles. 8 DRIES IN H 

f HO SMELL. SIMPLY PERFECT. $ s 

TTERNS Lady Wethers wi tes:—“After $ FIVE 

baving tried nearly evc:) ad-ertised @ MINUTES, 

SENT i Enamel, 1 have nies with none tha 8 ¢ 
ives so much pleasure in working 

i . Foo-Chow Enamel.” BRL ke 

T FREE. B : Thousands of Testimonials from the Prest 


b and the Public. 
For:Chow Enamel can be used on Greasy 
Surfaces. Easy to work and docs not crack o1 
skin in the tins. 
*,° The ONLY Enamel suitable for Floors. 
Try THE OAK AND MaBooany, 
Boarcely distinguishable from the real wood. 
FOO-CHOW ENAMEL is madc inal 
Art Colours, and each colour is interm#xable 
For ladtes® work, for house decoration, for renewing faded furniture, for bric-a-brac gencrally 
there is nothing like it. The Gold, Silver, and Bronze are simply invaluable, the effect bein; 
equal to leaf gilding. For Baths it is made in White, Aqua-Marine, and Cerulean Blue. 
GOLD, SILVER, BRONZE, FOO-CHOW ENAMEL is sod everywhere in 6d 
and ALL COLOURS. and 1s. Tins, or from the Manufacturers, 3 stamps extra 


Send tor PATTERN CARD, postfree, D. MACPHERSON & CO., Knot Hill, MANCHESTER. 


or FIFTY YEARS our FABRICS have been supplied to the Wholesale Houses throughout the World, and are now supptiep to Lapres 
. one all wEavy intermediate rrorrrs, 90,000 CUSTOMERS last ycar availed themselves of the favourable opportunity of purchasing 

Tess and Mantle Fabrics AT FIRST COST. THIS 18 THE GREATEST SUCCESS EYER KNOWN OF DIRECT TRADING. The 
ST stock IN THE KINGDOM to select from, and the CHEAPEST PRICES GUARANTEED. Our specialities are too numerous to be set forth 
Sdvertisement, but full particulars and Patterns will be sent in reply to applications by post card, Igster or telegram. Any Lenora 
and Carriage Paid on all Parcels over £1 to any Railway Station in the Kingdom. Endless variety of Novelties. The New 
Ashionable Tweeds, Bnowflecks and Cheviots being MANUFACTURED HERE, Ladies can purchase them direct, and 


From no other Source can such Value and Variety be Obtained. 
S, please write at once for-Patterns. Address, HE DMONDSON’S WAREHOUSE, LEEDS 


AND MENTION “PEARSON'S WEEKLY.” 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE 
| BEECHAM’S PILLS | 


ARE UNIVERSALLY ADMITTED TO BE 
WORTH A GUINEA A BOX 
For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as 
Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
Giddiness, Fulness and Swelling after Meals, 
Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings 
of Heat, Loss‘of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, 
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BEECHAMS PILLS 'BFEECHAMS PILL 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


“PREPARED ONLY BY 


THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, 


And Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 18. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
FULL DIRECTIONS GIVEN WITH EACH BOX. 


Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Dis- 
turbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous 
and Trembling Sensations, &c. The first dose 
will give relief in twenty minutes. This is no 
fiction, for they have done it in countless cases. 
Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try on 
Box of these Pills, and they will be eae 
ledged to be worth a Guinea a Box. 

For Females of all ages these Pills are in- 
valuable. No Female should be without them. 
There is no Medicine to be found to equal 
Beecham’s Pills for removing any Obstruction 
or Irregularity of the System. If taken 
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according to the Directions given with each 
Box, they will soon restore Females of all ages 
to sound and robust health. This has been 
proved by Thousands who have tried them and 
found the benefits which are ensured by their use. 
For a Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
and all Disorders of the Liver, they act like 
Magic, and a few doses will be found to work 
wonders upon the most important organs of 
the human machine. They strengthen the 
whole Muscular System, restore the long-lost 
Complexion, bring back the keen edge of Appe- 
tite, and arouse into action, with the Rosebud 
of Health, the whole physical energy of the 
human frame. These are Facts testified con- 
tinually by members of all classes of Society ; 
and one of the best guarantees to the Nervous 
and Debilitated is, Beecham’s Pills have the 
. LARGEST SALE OF ANY. PATENT MEDICINE 
IN THE WORLD. 
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